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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_———— 


HE field of foreign affairs is this week barren of 
important events. All that it is necessary to record is 
that the situation in Albania shows not only no sign of improve- 
ment, but a steady drift in the wrong direction. Austria- 
Hungary is necessarily still perturbed and bewildered by the 
assassination of the Archduke. The Dual Monarchy has had 
a rude revelation of the dangerous condition of things pro- 
duced by the policy pursued of recent years towards the South 
Slavs. As for Mexico, rumours are afloat that a settlement, 
based on the resignation of General Huerta, has been reached. 
Although these rumours have not been publicly confirmed, 
we are inclined to think, on the whole, that the silence of the 
past week is of good omen for peace. For the moment the 
prospects in regard to Turkey and Greece look brighter, but 
dare the Greeks wait till the delivery of the Turkish ironclads 
gives Turkey the local command of the sea? That is the 
point upon which the question of peace or war depends. 








The Canadian Government have decided to deport the Hindus 
who arrived at Vancouver on May 24th in the ‘Komagata 
Maru.’ Of the three hundred and seventy-five Hindus 
originally on board, fourteen have been allowed to land on 
proving that they were returning to Canada and not attempt- 
ing to land for the first time; the rest have expressed their 
willingness to return quietly to their homes, and Gurdit 
Singh, the leader of the expedition, has issued a statement 
laying the blame for its failure on the Hindus’ legal advisers 
at Hong Kong, who gave it as their opinion that the immigrants 
had a right to enter Canada. It is stated by the Times corre- 
spondent at Toronto that,in abandoning a venture which haa 
already cost £15,000, Gurdit Singh has been influenced by lack 
of funds needed to carry the appeal to the Canadian Supreme 
Court and the Imperial Privy Council, and at the same time 
to maintain his charges aboard ship at Vancouver. Further 
complications are threatened by the impending arrival of a 
second shipload coming direct from Calcutta in order to 
comply with Canadian regulations, and Mr. Perley, the Acting 
Canadian High Commissioner, has been instructed to open 
negotiations with the Imperial Government with a view to 
reaching a settlement satisfactory both to Canada and India. 


It has been decided at last to consecrate the church of the 
Sacré Coeur, which has been thirty-nine years in building, and 
presides magnificently over Paris on the lofty hill of Mont- 
martre. The ceremony will take place on October 17th. It 
was in 1873, as the Times correspondent reminds us, that the 
National Assembly authorized the purchase of land by 
expropriation for the site of the church. It is impossible 
to imagine such a vote being even suggested in the Chamber 
to-day. Yet the great Byzantine building, standing on 
the place where Napoleon once intended to build bis temple 
of peace, draws to it Frenchmen of every class; and it is 





by the offerings of rich and poor all over France, and indeed 
of Frenchmen all over the world, that it has been graduaily 
reared. It has cost so far £1,600,000—the sum which 
Napoleon was prepared to spend on a temple of peace 
—and the raising of such an amount proves that there may 
be something to be said for conciliating the Church even 
from the point of view of opportunist politicians. 


The debate on the Amending Bill in the Lords, adjourned 
from last week, was continued on Monday. Lord Milner said 
that nothing would satisfy Ulster but a guarantee that she 
should never “at any time or in any degree” be subjected 
without her consent to an Irish Parliament. Lord Roberts 
made a memorable speech—we might call it the best of his 
life—on the Irish issue as it affects the Army. We have 
written of this elsewhere. Lord Curzon said that, if a gash 
was to be made on the face of Ireland, better a clean cut than 
one with ragged, festering edges. He predicted that the 
Home Rule Bill and the Amending Bill would both prove 
unworkable. Then a Conference must be held and a more 
permanent settlement be reached. He demanded definitely 
to know whether the Government adhered to the time-limit 
and the impossible plan of voting by counties. Lord Crewe 
did not answer these direct questions, but replied that all 
serious amendments would be considered. The Government 
for their part wished to know whether the total exclusion of 
Ulster would be a guarantee against civil war. A Conference 
—especially one among the Irish leaders themselves—might 
be useful, but not before the Bill had been passed. The 
second reading of the Bill was then carried by 273 votes to 10. 
Lord Arran and Lord Willoughby de Broke were tellers for 
the tiny minority. 





On Wednesday the House of Lords came to close quarters 
with the Amending Bill, when Lord Selborne moved that 
Clause I., the clause which relates to the exclusion of counties 
or boroughs in Ulster by means of a local Referendum, should 
be omitted. It was not consistent with the sole reason which, 
presumably, actuated the Government in introducing the Bill 
—the avoidance of civil war in Ireland. The objectors in 
Ulster bad already declined the arrangement embodied in the 
clause. Under the Government scheme the four counties of 
Antrim, Armagh, Down, and Londonderry and the city of 
Belfast would be excluded, while the other counties of Ulster 
and the city of Londonderry would be included. This result 
of the scheme would in no way satisfy the Protestant majority 
of two hundred thousand which was to be found in the pro- 
vince as a whole. The plan of exclusion for only six years 
would act as a premium on unrest, a premium on hostility 
between Catholics and Protestants. 








Lord Crewe made a somewhat feeble defence both of 
the poll by counties and of the time-limit. Why were the 
six hundred and ninety thousand Roman Catholics to be 
left out of a system in which they were anxious to be included? 
He ended by asking whether the adoption of the Opposition’s 
policy would be certain to prevent civil war. He was followed 
by Lord Killanin, who very pertinently remarked that the 
surest way of making the exclusion of Ulster permanent was 
to enact that it should be temporary. On the Committee 
dividing, there were 158 votes in favour of leaving out the 
poll by counties and 35 against, majority of 123. 


Next Lord MacDonnell moved a series of amendments 
designed to establish “Home Rule within Home Rule.” The 
discussion included a speech from the Lord Chancellor, ia 
which he tried to show what difficulties the Opposition would 
be in if they were suddenly called to power. They would 
have four-fifths of Ireland against them, and they bad not a 
clear idea in their heads as to how they would deal with this 
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situation. This speech of Lord Haldane’s called forth a 
vigorous reply from Lord Curzon, who declared that if the 
Opposition came into power they would not flinch at the issue 
laid before them. Noble Lords, he added with great good 
sense, did not advance things by throwing challenges of that 
zort across the floor of: the House. Ultimately Lord 
MacDonnell’s new clause was negatived by a majority of 176. 


Lord Lansdowne moved the essential motion—namely, that 
“the Government of Ireland Bill, 1914, should not apply to 
the excluded area as hereinafter defined”—the excluded area 
being “ the province of Ulster.” His amendment was designed 
to provide an area and to get rid of the time-limit, of which no 
defence whatever had been given. “ Let us,” he said, “ deal in 
a common-sense way with the question of the duration of the 
period of Exclusion. Do not let us earmark it either as tem- 
porary or permanent. Leave it to Parliament ata future time 
to modify the arrangement when it pleases, under what 
condition it pleases, and by such procedure as it may consider 
desirable when the time comes.” Surely that is the language 
of political sanity and political honesty. 


As to the area to be excluded, Lord Lansdowne pointed out 
that there must be formidable difficulties. It was no use 
putting forward proposals which the Unionist Party in Ulster 
would not accept. The whole object of the Bill was to save 
the country from civil strife, and that could only be done by 
offering to the Unionists of Ulster some Exclusion arrange- 
ment adequate to meet their views. Astothedemand: “If we 
give you the whole of the province of Ulster, will you guarantee 
us that there will be no civil strife?” he answered: “ We 
will not give any guarantee of the kind.” Unionists, however, 
were inclined to believe that on the whole the arrangement 
was more likely than any other to relieve us from present 
anxieties. Taken asa whole, Lord Lansdowne’s speech showed 
not only a mastery of the details of the subject, but a wisdom 
and humanity in the widest sense which are of the best augury. 
He has risen to a great occasion. 








Lord Crewe’s retort was a somewhat feeble tu quogue. Lord 
Lansdowne had said they must consider what the Unionists 
of Ulster would accept. They were also bound to ask what the 
Trish Nationalists would accept. The answer is easy. If there 
is a conflict of will of this kind, the only wise plan is to stick 
to the siatus quo. If, however, for any reason it is declared 
that the status quo cannot be maintained, the Government 
must fall back upon the principle of only altering the existing 
conditions where that can be done withont risking civil war. 
We thus come back once more to the question of area. But 
it is common knowledge that, whether right or wrong on other 
considerations, the exclusion of the whole province of Ulster 
will prevent civil war, For ourselves, we believe that for the 
purpose of preventing civil war the exclusion of Ulster minus 
Cavan and Monaghan and two-thirds of Donegal would make 
a better solution than the exclusion of the whole province. 
It may be, however, that things have drifted so far that 
rothing but the exclusion of the whole province is now 
possible. In that case, although we think the interests of 
Protestant Ulster may suffer from its association with a 
markedly Roman Catholic population, we must assent to the 
elean cut of the whole province. In the end Lord Lansdowne’s 
amendment was carried by a majority of 99 (138—39). 


Finally, Lord Midleton proposed a series of amendments 
giving the executive power in the excluded area, not to the 
Lord-Lieutenant, but to “a Secretary of State.” These con- 
sequential and administrative alterations were agreed to 
without a division. Lord St. Aldwyn moved and carried an 
amendment reducing the number of Members sent to the 
House of Commons, while Lord Halsbury moved a new clause 
in regard to the judicial powers conferred by the Bill, which 
was carried on the following day by a majority of 124, 


On Thursday, when Lord MacDonnell’s proposal to with- 
draw the Purchase Acts from the control of the Irish Parlia- 
ment was under discussion, Lord Lansdowne announced a 
most wise and statesmanlike determination which had been 
come to by the Unionist leaders. They had decided not to 
attempt to recast the Bill in respect of the three included 
provinces, but to concentrate their attention entirely on the 
one question of avoiding civil war. ‘They would support 
amendments good in themselves, but their responsibility 





for them was “wholly different from their responsibility 
for their own amendments.” To these, he added, “we 
shall certainly adhere.” This means, of course, that 
there may be bargaining and compremise on the con. 
sequential amendments, but none in regard to the vital 
principle—namely, that those portions of Ireland the incly. 
sion of which must cause civil war shall be excluded 
from the operation of the Home Rule Bill, and that the 
exclusion of such parts shall be absolute in every particular, 
The decision thus come to is clearly obligatory. It is useless 
to try to tinker the Home Rule Bill into a good Bill. All 
that can be done is to make Exclusion effective for the pur- 
pose for which it is designed—z.ec., the avoidance of civil war. 
Exclusion of a type that will not do this, or the exclusion of 
too narrow an area, would be merely a dangerous mockery, 


In our opinion, the prospects of the essential amendments 
to the Amending Bill being accepted by the Government have 
improved greatly during the week. As the Times points 
out in Friday’s issue, there is a large and very important 
body of Liberals now making their influence felt, who are 
determined that there shall be no coercion of Ulster, and no 
shot fired and no life lost in setting up a new system of Irish 
government, But they know that this ideal can only be 
reached through Exclusion, and therefore they are Exclu. 
sionists. The fact that these Liberals do not parade their 
determination in public is a sign, not of weakness, but of 
strength. Governments are much more likely to yield to 
private than to public pressure. Besides, half the Cabinet is 
on the side of the Exclusionists. 


What will Mr. Redmond do? It is difficult to predict. All 
one can say is that most people, when they are told that they 
can only get delivery of three-quarters of the goods they have 
ordered, and know that these goods can be obtained nowhere 
else, accept the three-quarters, though no doubt they curse 
the faithless merchant who promised the whole and is giving 
only a part. Jreland, however, is not like the rest of the 
world, and it is quite possible that the maxim that three- 
quarters of a loaf is better than no bread will not apply 
there. Time will soon show. That the whole loaf can 
never be delivered is certain. Therefore the Nationalists 
must very soon decide whether the maxim in question isa 
sound one. The whole problem, however, is greatly com- 
plicated by the question of the autumn Session. It may well 
be that a wrong decision by the Government on this point 
will upset the whole coach and precipitate a General Election. 


The debate on the Council of India Bill was resumed on 
Tuesday by Lord Ampthill, who supported the rejection on 
the ground that it would not seriously displease anybody, 
least of all the organs of Indian opinion. Lord Morley, 
whose speech was more vigorous than convincing, met 
the demand for the views of the Government of India 
by stating that the Government of India was not directly 
or indirectly concerned in a Bill for regulating the con- 
stitution, business, and procedure of the Secretary of State at 
Whitehall. He retorted the charge of aiming at arbitrary power 
on Lord Curzon, who at once repudiated the insinuation, 
observing that he had never overruled his Council on a single 
occasion, while Lord Morley had been notoriously one of the 
greatest, though no doubt the most enlightened, despots that 
the India Office had ever known. Lord Morley declared in 
conclusion that the rejection of the Bill would be certainly a 
grave blunder, if not a disaster. 


Lord Roberts associated himself with the criticisms of Lord 
Curzon, while Lord Sydenham, speaking from the cross- 
benches, condemned the Bill as vicious in principle and 
dangerous in practice. The proposed method of election 
would be peculiarly distasteful to the Princes and Chiefs of 
India, who had not the least belief in electoral methods, and 
would never dream of employing them in the selection of 
their councillors. Lord Crewe deprecated the view that the Act 
of 1858 was a sacred measure which must not be touched. As 
for the alleged assumption of autocracy, there were count- 
less checks imposed upon anything approaching autocratic 
action by the Secretary of State. He did not deny that the 
procedure could be speeded up by short cuts, but it was a 
questionable method, and they came uncommonly near break- 
ing the law on many occasions. Lord Crewe’s lukewarm 
advocacy, coupled with the failure of Lord Morley to meet 
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the damaging criticisms of the Bill, made its rejection a 
certainty, the figures being 95 to 33, or a majority of 58. 


In moving on Monday that the House of Commons 
should adjourn till the following day as a token of respect, 
Mr. Asquith paid a notable tribute to Mr. Chamberlain. 
For thirty years he had been in the forefront of our 
Parliamentary life, and though he never held the title of 
Leader of the House or head of a Government, that was 
felt by friend and foe alike to be an accident of his career. 
Neutrality was impossible to a man of his temperament and 
convictions. He brought a new type of personality into the 
arena of political conflict, and he introduced and perfected a 
new style of speaking, less elevated than that of Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Bright, but if he kept as a rule closer 
to the ground, he rarely digressed and never lost his way. 
“More than any orator of our time he gave the impression 
of complete and serene command both of his materials and of 
himself.” 


Mr. Bonar Law, who acknowledged the kindly generosity 
and sympathy shown by the Prime Minister, spoke of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s private life as a picture of what family life 
should be. The two great impulses of his career were his 
desire to improve the conditions of the people and his intense 
national pride. Lastly, Mr. Balfour dwelt on his greatness 
alike as a Parliamentary figure and an Imperial statesman. 
He was a great idealist, a great statesman, a great friend, and 
a great man. In the Lords Lord Crewe described Mr. 
Chamberlain as the greatest civic figure that had ever been 
connected with British politics. The measure of his greatness 
as Colonial Secretary was to be found not less in such positive 
acts as the impulse he gave to the study and practice of 
tropical medicine than in the inspiration of the essential 
unity of the Empire communicated by him to all the parts. 
Lord Lansdowne paid fitting tribute to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
greatness in counsel, and Lord Milner to his perfect loyalty to 
his subordinates, 


On Tuesday in the Commons the Government’s majority 
fell to 23 in a division of the first importance. There 
is no explanation of this fact that will hold water except 
that there were genuine abstentions by disaffected Liberals. 
Mr. Asquith proposed a resolution for applying the Closure 
to the Finance Bill—a thing hitherto unknown in the 
history of Parliament. He said that his proposal was abso- 
lutely necessary, and that Mr. Bonar Law, when he came 
into office, would be only too glad of the precedent. Mr. 
Bonar Law said the Government were simply trying to shield 
themselves from a discussion of the muddle into which the 
national finances had been brought. Mr. Lloyd George 
argued that it was impossible to repeat the nerve-racking 
sittings of 1909. The health of Members had suffered. Asa 
matter of fact, the records of the Budgets of Peel and 
Gladstone showed that there was much more time given now 
to the finance debates than formerly. Deliberate obstruction 
was the sole trouble. 


Mr. Balfour refrained from looking at the question in any 
party spirit. Nowadays more Members were capable of 
debating and wanted to take part in debate. The days when 
the House was a jury and listened to speeches from the Front 
Benches were gone for ever. “I would not wish them back 
if I could, because it really means that there was less keen 
political interest in the day-to-day work of the House.” The 
procedure for dealing with finance needed reform, and the 
Government ought to have invented new machinery long ago. 
A Budget Committee had been suggested, but no representa- 
tive of the Government was to serve on it. The result of the 
division on Mr. Asquith’s resolution was undoubtedly an omen. 
Such signs always herald disintegration. The Government 
may survive several such shocks, but the shocks cannot go 
on very long because they are symptoms of a fatal disease. 


After dinner an unexpected incident led to the adjourn- 
ment of the debate, and to the consequent upsetting of the 
Government's time-table. Mr. Walter Long complained of 
the absence of the Prime Minister. Mr. Lloyd George 
explained that Mr. Asquith had an important public engage- 
ment to dine with the American Ambussador, and Mr. Long 
replied that but for the explanation he would have moved the 





adjournment of the debate. Lord Robert Cecil, however, waa 
less satisfied with the excuse, and moved the adjournment. 
Mr. Lloyd George charged the Opposition with a lack of 
generosity, but he confessed that since they persisted be was 
not in a position to hold out against them. Mr. Bonar Law 
also swept aside the excuse. A precedent for which there wus 
no parallel was being established, and it was the Prime 
Minister's duty to be present. The debate was accordingly 
adjourned amid loud Unionist cheers. 


Friday’s papers were full of a statement which had been 
issued at Belfast the night before by Captain Craig, Sir 
Edward Carson’s able lieutenant. It was made in anticipation 
of the meeting of the U]ster Council which took place on Friday. 
The Ulster Council, it may be remembered, is the nucleus of 
the Provisional Government. The statement is the preamble 
to the constitution which Ulster means to adopt if she sees 
impending the forcible application to her of the Home Rule 
Bill. It lays down that Ulster cannot rightfully be forced into 
subjection to an Irish Nationalist Government, and declares 
that Ulstermen will face any extremity rather than submit to 
such a Government. Accordingly they undertake to resist 
the claims of the Dublin Parliament, and to carry out for 
themselves the powers hitherto exercised by the Imperial 
Government. They will not admit the right or recognize the 
authority of an Irish Parliament “ within the Ulster area,” or 
return any person within that area to serve as a member of 
that Parliament. ‘They will, in fact, hold the Ulster area 
“in trust for the Constitution of the United Kingdom, and 
with the intent that the Ulster area shall continue an integral 
portion thereof.” They will maintain and enforce all statute 
or common law now in force in Ireland “other than the 
statute establishing the Home Rule Government.” They will 
protect and assist all Judges, Magistrates, &c., acting under 
the authority of the King in discharge of their duties under 
the existing Constitution. 


The proclamation is a most able and well-drawn document, 
and we congratulate the Ulstermen on the wisdom as well as 
the completeness and clearness with which their position is set 
forth. It must not be supposed, however, that it is an 
indication that the Ulstermen are going to do anything rash 
or premature. They are getting ready in case of need, but 
they are not going to fire their ritles at shadows, or before the 
Bill is passed and the problem of the Amending Act is settled 
one way or the other. It should be noted that the proclama- 
tion does not use the expression “province of Ulster,” 
but always “the Ulster area.” We may be too subtle 
in this matter, but we draw from this fact the inference 
that the Ulstermen are prepared in the last resort to 
assent to leaving out of the excluded area those parts of 
Donegal in which the Roman Catholics are in a very large 
majority, and also to leaving out Cavan and Monaghan. We 
trust we are right here. Though we have no doubt that the 
exclusion of the whole of Ulster would work, we would very 
much rather see the excluded area somewhat more concen- 
trated and more homogeneous than the present province. 
The “ Ulster area” should be one in which it would be useless 
ever to call in question the decision for Exclusion. In a word, 
we want the majority for the Union in the excluded area to be 
larger than it will be in the province. 


The King and Queen have been spending a very busy week 
in Scotland. On Wednesday their Majesties steamed slowly 
down the Clyde and inspected a number of ships, from super- 
Dreadnoughts to torpedo-boat destroyers, which are being 
built for the Navy. At the Fairfield Yard the King saw the 
first-class battleship ‘Valiant,’ which will be launched in 
September, and walked under the hull of the vessel, which 
has a breadth {of 90§ feet. Everywhere the Royal party 
seem to have been exceedingly well received. We do 
not doubt that the King’s habit of visiting the indus- 
trial centres has a very excellent effect. It is good that 
the King should be more than a name to so large a part of 
the population, and it is also good that it should be possible, 
as it now certainly is, to say of the King that he knows his 
own country and the ways and works of men therein better 
than the best informed of his subjects. 











Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. Jan. 29th. 


Consols (24) were on Frijay 75}—Friday week 75}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——_e——- 


A GOVERNMENT WHO ARE NOT GOVERNING. 


ste Government aro in a position of peril. On 
Tuesday night their majority, not in a snap vote, 
but in an arranged division, fell to 23, and this though the 
Unionists, who did not expect anything crucial, had not 
mustered in very great force. The Liberal papers are full 
of explanations of how and why these things have hap- 
pened, but it must be confessed that they are not very 
illuminating. The real reason why the Government are 
tottering, and why, in spite of their apparent strength, it is 
quite possible that they may come to grief within the next 
few weeks, isa simple one. It was recently expressed in a 
sentence by an able and impartial “ watcher by the tide.” 
“The Government,” he said, “are not governing.” The 
Government are asleep, or mad, or bemused, or have fallen 
from the box—no one can exactly say which, for it is im- 
possible to see inside a hooded van, and of such make is a 
Cabinet. All we can see is that the reins are loose on the 
horses’ backs, and that they are galloping along, swerving 
first to the right and then to the left, as masterless 
horses always do. It is all Lombard Street to a China 
orange that sooner or later they will come into collision 
with something and be upset. No doubt luck often seems 
to befriend runaways, but usually destruction overtakes 
them inthe end. They miss an omnibus by a hairbreadth. 
They swerve to the right just in time to avoid a coster’s 
barrow. They are back again to the left side of the 
road ao quickly that they only just avoid the dray 
which is lumbering up the middle. They gallop furiously 
down a straight stretch, by a miracle touching nothing 
in their mad career. Then come even more intricate 
threadings of the traffic and hairbreadth escapes. Not 
seldom fate does not contrive a catastrophe till the 
bystanders have given up holding their breath and con- 
elude that the runaways have got through safely. The last 
obstacle is passed, the road seems practically clear in front, 
and then the team whose luck has enabled them to avoid 
much greater dangers run up against the kerb, or turn 
suddenly and sharply down aside road, and over goes the 
van. “Smashed, by Jingo!” cries the crowd, as Mr. 
Stead cried in a famous leading article written on the 
sudden upset of Mr. Gladstone’s Government on a Budget 
resolution in 1884, The Government had a very near 
shave on Tuesday, and though it is possible that luck may 
still befriend them, it is, in our opinion, very much more 
likely that the political crowd will be shouting “ Smashed, 
by Jingo!” before we are half-way through August. 
The fact that the Government are not governing and that 
he reins are on the horses’ backs can be proved in a dozen 
different ways. The Government have no policy and no 
plan of action. Ministers do not know, no one knows, 
what the policy of the Cabinet is as regards the 
Amending Bill. They only know that they dare not pass 
the Home Rule Bill as it stands without fitting to it some 
kind of safety-valve. But they have not settled even 
among themselves whether they will exclude all Ulster or 
only the six counties. They have not decided definitely 
to abandon the time-limit, and as to how they are going to 
satisfy Mr. Redmond they have not the least idea. They 
have not a notion how they will act supposing the Ulstermen 
lose patience, or some untoward event takes place, say, on 
July 12th. Whether they dare coerce Ulster, and if they 
dare how they are going to do it, is a sealed book to 
them. Again, they have no considered plan of action if the 
body which they at first thought was going to be so useful 
to them, the National Volunteers, begins to be trouble- 
some. ‘They have not even thought of an answer to such 
elementary questions as what they are going to do if, as 
seems extremely probable, the Nationalist Parliamentary 
Party urges them to withdraw their prohibition of the 
entry of arms into Ireland. One might have supposed that, 
since any sane Government’s first principle must be to pre- 
vent recourse to civil war, and, therefore, to retain entirely 
in their own hands that essential mark of sovereignty, the 
ordering of armed men, they would at any rate keep lethal 
wexpons out of the hands of the contending parties in 
Ireland. Yet it is said that the Government have quite 


seriously considered the withdrawal of their proclamation 
in regard to the importation of rifles and ammunition. 





Ts 
They dare not run the risks involved in keeping rifles out 
of Ulster, and they are frightened by the Nationalist plea 
that it is not fair to let Ulster arm and prevent the South 
and West from arming also. 

The Government have so long had no policy for Ireland 
except that of keeping the Irish Nationalist vote on 
their side at all costs that we may be accused of hashing 
up stale news in dwelling upon this point. But it ig 
equally clear that the Government have no policy in 
regard to the Budget, a matter concerning which hitherto 
they can claim always to have been “ gloriously wrong” and 
“splendidly mendacious.” Yet at this moment no man 
can tell whether they really mean to give a good thumping 
grant in aid of the rates, or whether they are going 
to throw a sop to the Single Tax men by creating a 
system of municipal taxation on site values. No doubt 
Mr. Lloyd George's original idea was that, having foozled 
the Imperial Site Values Tax, he would try whether he could 
not do better by taking a new patent ball and making 
a fresh start from the municipal tee. But if that was the 
official policy when the Budget was introduced, who dare say 
what the policy is now ? Somany thimbles have been put on 
the table that it is very doubtful whether the arch-conjurer 
himself knows where the pea is. Some people, indeed, believe 
that he has lost it altogether. Equally uncertain is the 
Government’s plan for dealing with such problems as rural 
housing—the great land boom has apparently gone over- 
board altogether. No doubt the Government, true to 
their rule, “* When in doubt introduce expensive legislation 
and more taxation,” rushed a Housing Bill into Parliament 
on Wednesday, but one has only got to read Mr. Runciman’s 
account of it to know that it isa razor meant to sell and not 
to shave. The Government have, in reality, not a glimmer 
of a ghost of an idea how to provide the cheap cottages 
about which they talk. Probably the new Bill will never 
get through, or, if it does, no cottages will ever be built 
under it; but wo venture to say that if by a miracle any 
are built they will cost the Government at least £250 per 
cottage all told. But if such cottages are to be let without 
loss to the State this will mean that the tenants will 
have to pay at least 5s. a week for them—a pleasant 
prospect, even if the Government were to contrive to 
secure £1 a week as the minimum wage for all rural 
labourers. 

We could add almost indefinitely to the list of matters 
in which the Government are not governing and have no 
policy, but we shall trouble our readers with only one 
more item. The Government do not even know when they 
are going to get their summer holidays—a matter about 
which most men have come to some sort of decision 
by the middle of July. Here the coniiict of opinion, 
the riot of indecision, the hubbub of contending 
plans, are almost deafening. One section of the Liberal 
Party shrieks that there shall bo no autumn Session in 
any case. Another section swears that it would be 
impossible for them to sit on all through August and 
September without disaster, and this they must certainly 
do if they are not to have an autumn Session. Some 
say that the best way out is not an autumn Session, 
but an adjournment at the beginning of August till the 
first of October. Again, others say that the true way will 
be to drop all the new proposals in the Budget, and merely 
carry on financially on the basis of last year, plus liberal 
promises as to the wonderful things which will be done in 
the Budget of 1915. Probably this plan, which would 
allow for an early prorogation, would be the wisest, but 
there is a formidable obstacle—Mr. Lloyd George will not 
consent to it. He still believes that high taxation and the 
squandering of untold money upon valuations and phantom 
land taxes which produce sums equivalent to the square 
root of minus one are exceedingly popular with his feilow- 
countrymen. Invincible optimist as he is, he is understood 
to have at last come to the conclusion that his popularity 
has been a little damaged by the Marconi scandal and 
the Insurance Act, and he therefore clings passionately 
to the notion of rehabilitating himself by a beautiful 
new Budget. To give up the fragments which his 
opponents in the Cabinet have left of his chef d’wuvre 
would, he believes, mean the ruin of his reputa- 
tion. Therefore he is understood to be an advocate 
of the autumn Session. ‘The Nationalists are, of course, 
anxious above all things to get the Home Rule Bill, if 
possible minus the Amending Lill, on to the statute book 
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at the earliest possible date, and to accomplish this they 
would gladly sit continuously throughout September. 

The Government, however, cannot give way to this simple 

olicy. They know well enough that the moment the 
Home Rule Bill is put upon the statute book their Irish 
supporters will go back to Ireland. But their support 
withdrawn from the lobbies would almost certainly mean 
disaster for the Government. The Government, therefore, 
dare not finish the Irish Bill before they have got the rest 
of their business completed. They realize that the 
moment the Irish Bill is on the statute book they must 
prorogue Parliament as rapidly as possible. And here 
comes in another difficulty. The Irish Bill can only be 
passed over the heads of the Lords under the Parliament 
Act at the end of a Session. Therefore to pass the Irish 
Bill at once must mean a prorogation and not an adjourn- 
ment of the House. If, then, the House is to reassemble 
in the autumn, the Home Rule Bill will have to be hung 
up, or the extreme risk run of a Session in which the Irish 
need not trouble to attend. With all these difficulties 
before him, we do not wonder that the able Lobby Corre- 
spondent of the Daily News is bewildered between the 
various alternatives which he sets forth, and finds it 
impossible to come to any practical conclusion. 

In view of all these circumstances, what should the 
Opposition do? Assuredly they should watch and wait. 
No doubt the policy of watchful waiting has been rather 
discredited of late, but this is just one of the occasions 
when it ought to be adopted. The Opposition must be 
most careful that they do not by some slip on their part 
give the Government a new lease of life. ‘The saying that 
the Government are always digging their own grave, and 
the Opposition are always filling it up, has a certain truth 
in it, and the Opposition, if they are wise, will determine 
not to pursue a policy so pleasant to their rivals. After all, 
the country does not expect an active policy from an 
Opposition. What it looks to them to do is to stand by 
and be ready to take service if the Ministry come to grief. 
Their réle is to be ready for an instant call. They must 
remember also that nothing pulls a Government so much 
together as a too zealous or a too undiscriminating Opposi- 
tion. Ifa Government in a difficulty are left ulone, 
especially a Government so weak as the present one, the 
masterless hounds will begin fighting amongst themselves. 
If the Opposition are too active, they are almost certain 
to give their opponents an excuse for rallying and re- 
forming their broken ranks. A certain discreet effacement 
of themselves, while family quarrels are going on on the 
other side, is the best policy for an Opposition to pursue. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 


\ JE share to the full the sorrow that has been 

expressed so widely in the Press and throughout 
the nation in regard to Mr. Chamberlain’s death. He 
was a man of whom the nation was proud, and had a right to 
be proud. He was a good fighter and an unwearied worker, 
and he spent himself ungrudgingly in the service of his 
countrymen. Above all things, he had that quality of vigour 
and daring which endears itself, and always will endear 
itself, to a virile race. He was not for ever counting the 
cost of his actions, but would as gaily as any hero of 
romance throw his cap over the wall and follow it without 
a thought of the difficulties and dangers that might confront 
him on the other side. Since, however, these and all the 
more obvious reflections on Mr. Chamberlain’s character 
and career have been stated, and very well stated, in the 
Press a week ago, we do not intend to repeat them. There 
is, nevertheless, one point in Mr. Chamberlain’s character 
which has not been dwelt upon, though it affords, in our 
belief, the key to hisnature. In all the hostile criticisms 
of Mr. Chamberlain that have appeared throughout the 
last thirty years, and they have been numerous enough to 
stock a library, we do not ever remember to have seen him 
accused of ingratitude, either political or personal. While 
the gamut of abuse has been sounded on almost every 
other subject, here he has triumphantly defied the voice 
of detraction. 

No one has ever asserted that Mr. Chamberlain left his 
comrades in the lurch, failed to support a friend in a tight 
place, or accepted help from others and then was 
careless about helping them in return or making them 





acknowledgment for what they had done. Remember that 
it is very rare in the case of a public man to find so total 
an absence of the complaint of ingratitude. The accusation 
of ingratitude, indeed, may be well described as the 
commonest of all those brought against the great by 
the small. “He was willing enough to take help from 
me when he needed it; now he has raised himself the 
humble ladder is kicked down or else its existence is 
utterly ignored.” ‘ While we were unknown men we worked 
together shoulder to shoulder and helped each other. 
When he grew big and strong he forgot the colleagues of 
his early days, ignored their past services, and humiliated 
them with the cold eye of forgetfulness.” “I soon saw 
that, if he had not actually forgotten me, he would very 
much rather not be asked to remember me.” “It was 
evidently a bore to him to talk of old days, or to be 
reminded that even his prowess and strength had once 
been glad of ‘a back up.’ He liked to think that he 
owed it all to himself and to no one else.” That is the 
kind of criticism that most winners in the Political Stakes 
have to bear. Such criticisms, very likely unfair in them- 
selves, were, for example, constantly made in regard to 
Mr. Gladstone. But though the present writer's recollec- 
tion carries him back to very nearly the beginning of Mr. 
Chamberlain's active career, he cannot recall asingle instance 
of such grumbling, either in private or public, in regard to 
Mr. Chamberlain. On the contrary, the world of politics is 
filled with men who gratefully remember that, though 
their work for Mr. Chamberlain may have been humble 
in appearance or in fact, he never forgot the helping hand 
and the loyal service, but repaid thema hundredfold. That 
genius for friendship of which Lord Morley once spoke 
extended far beyond the ordinary limits of friendship. 
Mr. Chamberlain not only never forgot a friend, but never 
forgot any loyal or honest helper, and, what from the 
helper’s point of view is equally important, never forgot 
ulso that it is not enough merely to remember the helper. 
You must try to help him in return. 

This unwillingness to forget support, this instinct towards 
repayment of loyal service, was no piece of cynical calcula- 
tion, no acting on the maxim that the way to get men to 
serve you well and support you is to make it clear to them 
that you always pay your debts with full interest. That 
Mr. Chamberlain was proud of the fact that no man could 
call him ungrateful we do not doubt, but we are sure also 
that his action was due to the impulse of a generous nature 
and to no sordid calculation. He was a natural chieftain. 
He expected obedience and loyalty in the men who enlisted 
under his banner, but he felt in every corner of his being 
that it was the duty of the chieftain to succour, to help, 
and to advance those who stood by him. No labour and 
no self-sacrifice was too great to help a member of the clan 
he had constituted, and it was given quite as readily 
to the man who was never likely to be able to help 
again as to him from whom future favours might be 
expected. 

This quality of gratitude and devotion may not be the 
greatest of moral qualities, but it is certainly one of the 
most attractive—a quality which will always secure the 
love and veneration with which Mr. Chamberlain was 
regarded, not only by his own people, but throughout 
the country. Cool and pedantic political philosophers 
may think that he carried the backing of his friends too 
far, but that was a generous fault not likely to be resented 
in the workaday world. To sum up, the country recog- 
nized that Mr. Chamberlain, when he was your friend, was 
an active and not a passive friend. The earth swarms 
with passive friends, but the active friend is a rare 
variety, and when he is found will always be prized. 
Ajax will “bring home hearts by dozens” when the 
virtuous and well-balanced awarder of the good-conduct 
prizes in life’s school will leave men cold. This quality 
is finely expressed in the verses “ After Reading Ajax” 
by the author of Ionica :— 


“The world may like, for all I care, 
The gentler voice, the cooler head, 
That bows a rival to despair, 
And cheaply compliments the dead; 


That smiles at all that’s coarse and rash, 
Yet wins the trophies of the fight, 

Unscathed, in honour’s wreck and crash, 
Heartless, but always in the right ; 
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Thanked, and self-pleased: ay, let him wear 
What to that noble breast was due; 

And I, dear passionate Teucer, dare 
Go through the homeless world with you.” 

Because we have dwelt on this side of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
character it must not be supposed that we have forgotten, 
or that we desire in the very least to minimize, the splendid 
public services done by him, first in the region of 
rounicipal life—a priceless contribution—then in national 
politics, and last of all in the wider Imperial sphere. In 
every part of our public life he lit a torch which will 
not be extinguished. Men differ, and will continue to 
differ, as to his acts. None will differ as to the spirit in 
which he acted, or deny that he gave what nations most 
need—the stimulus of high endeavour. 





LORD ROBERTS'S SPEECH. 


T atime of many political distractions Lord Roberts’s 
masterly speech in the House of Lords on Monday 
might have less effect than it deserves to have, especially 
as it dealt only indirectly with the subject of the Amending 
Kill which was before the House. But though the speech 
was indirect in form, it really penetrated to the gravest of 
the problems that have been created by the policy of Home 
Rule. It dealt with military discipline in relation to 
government and society. Before the introduction of the 
Home Rule Bill the ordinary man never gave a thought to 
such a subject. It did not exist as a cause of any political 
anxiety. Now it is a cause of intense anxiety to all, 
whether they believe with Liberals that the Army has been 
suborned for political purposes, or whether they believe 
with Unionists (who on this occasion, in our judgment, 
are the true champions of liberty) that the Liberal 
Government are putting an unwarrantable strain on the 
Army in asking officers and men to act as automata 
without souls or consciences. It is a difficult subject to 
treat clearly in a short space, and it was the great merit 
of Lord Roberts’s speech that it gave a perfectly clear 
definition of military discipline, of its nature, and of its 
limitations. We have never read anything on this point 
so good as Lord Roberts’s speech. We wish that it could 
be put into some permanent shape for the guidance of both 
civilians and soldiers. It was a noble and memorable 
speech in which a soldier of unsurpassed experience, who 
has been inculcating discipline all his life, confessed that 
his idea of discipline is not something that turns a free 
man into a slave, but something which in its essence 
recognizes that the disciplined man is a human being, a 
free agent, a person who has a right to call his soul and 
his conscience his own. Some rights and privileges of 
citizenship the soldier must of course forfeit, but there is 
amoral line beyond which lie a few possessions of a free 
man that are inalienable. How different is this conception 
from the theory of a Janissary Army cultivated at present 
by the Liberal Government and their followers! To read 
Lord Roberts’s speech is like taking in a draught of pure 
cool air after breathing a foul and sickening atmosphere. 
For the vindication of liberty we have to turn from 
Radicals and Labour men (like Mr. Ward, the author of 
that miserable pamphlet which in effect demands an Army 
that will obey any commands, however brutal and immoral ) 
toa soldier! Well, these are strange times, but we can 
at allevents be devoutly thankful that we have a soldier 
who has the clearness of thought and the nobility of 
feeling to give us such a reading of military duty as was 
heard in the House of Lords on Monday. 

We cannot do better than summarize Lord Roberts’s 
speech and ask for it the most careful attention. The 
fact with which he was confronted was the extraordinarily 
grave one that for the first time in living memory the 
Army had stated that in certain circumstances it would 
refuse to obey orders. The Liberal explanation of this 
fact is, of course, that the Army has been drawn into a 
Tory conspiracy. Lord Roberts said to those who entertain 
this belief :— 

“Let me assure them that nothing but ignorance of the Army, 
its ways of life, its occupations, its thoughts, its very atmo- 
sphere, could lead them to make so absurd and yet so dangerous 
an allegation against its integrity as to connect it in any way with 
a political plot. I believe that many of those who make these 
reckless charges are so obsessed themselves by the spirit of party 
politics that they are honestly unable to understand that people’s 
thoughts and deeds can be actuated by any other motive. I 





appeal to all such to believe me when I say once again, speakin 

with conviction born of knowledge and experience, that the Arm 

has no politics, takes no interest in politics, and could aah be 
tempted to do the slightest act to suit the convenience of either 
one or other of our political parties. I deny absolutely that it 
would be possible for human ingenuity to devise a method 
which would deflect the officers or men of the Army from the 
straight path of unquestioning obedience for any purely political 
purpose, 

We are certain that these words are true from beginning 
to end, true in the most thorough and literal sense. Why 

then, does the Army say that in certain circumstances it 
cannot obey orders? It does so because it regards the 
possible shooting of men whose only desire is not to be 
forced from the allegiance they own into a hated alleciancg 
toa Dublin Parliament as something utterly beyond and 
above ordinary politics. Only a few officers or men might 
be able to state a case for disobedience that would be 
philosophically correct, but virtually all who were at the 
Curragh when the orders of the Government arrived felt by 
instinct that they were asked to doa thing from which their 
consciences revolted. They were capable of proclaiming 
their contingent disobedience because, thank God! they did 
not take the view of civilians’ rights which is taken by 
Prussian officers, by our Liberal Government, and by 
Mr. Ward and the other Labour Members who vote with 
ths Government. 

Lord Roberts went on to define military discipline in 
remarkable language, which we must quote :— 

“T have some knowledge of military discipline, and I should 

like to bring home to you something of its meaning and its 
limitations. Discipline is an artificial bond, forged for the pur- 
pose of converting an unorganized collection of men into an 
organized body amenable to authority. It is in a sense a fetter 
which tends to gall the wearer and to repress his individuality 
when first submitted to, but which graduaily becomes a source 
of pride and satisfaction as he realizes the necessity for it and 
the cumulative strength it affords. When discipline is under- 
gone as cheerfully and as proudly as it is by our soldiers, when 
it has shown itself again and again proof against all manner of 
dangers and privations, and has been responsible for the prompt 
and faithful execution of manifold distasteful duties, there is no 
need to question the strength or durability of its bonds. Disci- 
pline may be of such well-conceived strength, as is indeed tho 
case with our Army, that it will dominate and override humana 
nature under almost every imaginable circumstance, but it has 
inherent in itself the weakness of its artificiality, and it labours 
under this initial disadvantage when pitted against natural 
instincts. So much so is this the case that if you penetrate deep 
enough into the depths of human nature, you will unfailingly 
reach in each one of us a stratum which is impervious to discipline 
or any other influence from without. The strongest manifestation 
of this truth lies in what men call conscience—an innate sense of 
right and wrong, which neither reason nor man-made laws can 
affect.” 
How “ man-made laws” ran up against conscience at tho 
Curragh was an experience which none of us who lived 
through it is ever likely to forget. Let us take it for granted, 
for the moment, that the Government intended Home Rule 
as a policy of pacification and conciliation, a policy for the 
greater prosperity of Ireland; let us also take it for 
granted that they regarded the Parliament Act as a 
genuine means of advancing the principles of democracy. 
They still could not be excused the duty of being merciful 
as well as strong. Yet by insensible stages, while their 
eyes were fixed on the distant stars of Conciliation and 
Democracy, they reached a point on the road where they 
would have to be guilty of the most gross and cruel 
repression and tyranny if they went on. ‘hey pretended, 
or honestly convinced themselves, as the case may be, that 
there was no tyranny—that they were repressing no rights, 
They went serenely on. The Army was the instrument 
with which Governments enforced their will; they must 
use the Army. Then came the crash. The Army had 
the conscience which the Government were without. The 
Government were brought to their senses; they recognized 
where they had been going. The Army had saved them. 
It was a magnificent episode in a political system which 
tends to drown the sma!l voices of conscience in the sound 
of the grinding of many wheels. 

But what do Liberals feel about this inspiring event, 
which tells us that ultimately something will save us all 
from the tyranny of Cabinets exercised under whatsoever 
political name it may be? They tell us that we—we who 
are supposed to be conspirators in seducing the Army— 
will suffer for it one day. They say that some time a 
Unionist Government may want to use the Army m 
suppressing rioting during an industrial dispute, and that 
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then they will find that the precedent of to-day will recoil 
upon them. The weapon will turn in their hands. The 
Army will refuse to fire on its fellow-citizens. Well 
and good; so far from being alarmed by the prospect, 
we are delighted by it. For we know perfectly well that 
when the Army refuses to obey orders it will refuse for 
an extremely good reason, and for nothing less. Officers 
and men will never refuse to do what is necessary to keep 
order. When they see a man—no matter what his politics 
are, whether Syndicalist or “ blackleg”—being pounded into 
a jelly they will protect him. If it is necessary to shoot 
in the course of preserving order, that will be a perfectly 
different thing from firing upon Ulstermen in order to 
force them under a Government of which they loathe the 
name. Liberals may say that they cannot see the 
difference. Happily the conscience of the Army will see it. 
It will “see the difference,” in another way, if ever a 
tyrannical Government should try tocompel strikers toreturn 
to work against their will merely because under some Com- 
pulsory Arbitration Act it had been decreed that they 
should return. The Government might have fuddled 
themselves into thinking that they were serving the cause 
of democracy, or of a Collectivist State, or whatever the 
fashionable form of government might then be, but if 
tyranny ran its head against the conscience of the Army 
it would find out that it had gone too far. This limitation 
of military discipline is a safeguard that is seldom required 
to act, but it is there, and it is a great fact that it is there. 
Mr. Asquith will not be wanting in courage, as some of 
his fire-breathing followers absurdly tell him, if he 
recognizes frankly that there is a line beyond which 
military discipline eannot and ought not to be depended 
on. Other men with as much courage as Mr. Asquith 
have bowed their heads to this obvious fact. James II. 
did when he saw that the Protestant revolt in the Army 
was too strong for him. The Duke of Wellington did 
when he tried to form an anti-Reform Government in 1832, 
but was warned by a cavalry regiment that it would not 
cut down Reformers if that should be required. 

We offer our sincere congratulations to Lord Roberts on 
having made an invaluable contribution to modern political 
discussion by his fine definition of what military discipline 
really is. Liberals may have forgotten the noble resistance 
of freedom-loving men to the tyranny of Kings and states- 
men, but Lord Roberts has not forgotten that the Army 
has stood for liberty, and he well knows that no Parlia- 
ment Act, nor any other law made by man, would prevent it 
from doing so again. The true spirit of the soldier is 
compatible with freedom. The Government would find it 
highly convenient to have a servile Army, but we venture 
to say that after Lord Roberts's speech there remains not 
the remotest chance that Army officers or men will act as 
slaves in opposition to their consciences. 





THE WOOLWICH STRIKE. 


HE sudden strike of ten thousand men in Woolwich 
Arsenal, and the equally sudden surrender of the 
Prime Minister and Secretary of State for War to the 
demands of the strikers, together constitute one of the 
very gravest incidents in the recent history of labour 
unrest. The strike turned on the usual story of tainted 
goods. It appears that a body of contractors prepared a 
concrete bed to serve as a foundation for some machinery, 
and employed some non-Union labour to do the on 
Such employment of non-Union labour has frequently 
occurred in the past, and no notice has been taken of it. 
On this occasion, for the alleged reason that it was another 
“move” on the part of the building trade masters, the 
Trade Union leaders determined to make a demonstration. 
An engineer named Entwistle was ordered to start work 
in erecting machinery on this tainted concrete bed. Acting 
upon instructions from his Union, he refused to obey the 
orders given to him. He was at once dismissed by Sir 
Frederick Donaldson, the head of the Arsenal. Within 
a few hours the whole of the engineers employed in the 
Arsenal had gone on strike, and shortly afterwards the 
rest of the men employed also came out. After this the 
oliticians interfered. Mr. Will Crooks, who both represents 
Voolwich in Parliament and acts as the mouthpiece of the 
strikers, had a long interview with the Prime Minister. 
What passed at that interview has not been made public, 
but one may safely conjecture that the critical part of the 





conversation took somewhat the following turn. The 
Prime Minister pointed out to Mr. Will Crooks that the 
doctrines laid down by the strikers were entirely subversive 
of discipline in an institution which is, in effect, part of 
the British Army, and that to give way to their unreason- 
able demands would be to set an example which might 
have disastrous consequences to the country. To this 
Mr. Will Crooks probably replied that he and his party 
were pledged to the policy of eliminating non-Unionists, 
and meant to see that policy through. We may safely 
assume that he further added that a critical motion was 
coming before the House of Commons a few hours later, 
that it was known that many Liberals intended to refrain 
from voting with the Government, and that if the Labour 
Party should also refrain from supporting the Govern- 
ment a Ministerial defeat would be inevitable. After that 
an understanding was rapidly reached. To save his face, 
or, rather, to pretend to save his face, Mr. Asquith 
announced in the House of Commons that a Com- 
mittee would be appointed to inquire into the original 
cause of the trouble at Woolwich Arsenal. But, 
to prove the completeness of his surrender to Mr. 
Will Crooks, he also promised that all those men who 
had without the slightest excuse broken their contracts 
and thrown down their tools without a word of warning 
would be reinstated as if nothing had happened, and that 
the man Entwistle, who had deliberately refused to obey 
orders, would also be free to go back. 

By this announcement Mr. Asquith has now established 
the proposition that the employees of the Government, 
provided only they are manual workers, may at any 
moment break any contract of employment without render- 
ing themselves liable to any penalty. It is a curious 
position for a lawyer to take up; it is a scandalous position 
for a Prime Minister and Secretary of State for War to 
tolerate. Parenthetically it may be remarked that Mr. 
Asquith, in his character of party leader, would never 
dream for a moment of applying the same doctrine to the 
Members of Parliament who by their votes—somewhat 
reluctantly given on occasion—keep him in office. If the 
rank-and-file of the Liberal Party were suddenly to go on 
strike and refuse to vote incritical divisions, a Dissolution of 
Parliament would follow and their salaries would terminate. 
it is hardly necessary to add that similar measure would 
with more justice be meted out to any employee of the 
Government who is not a manual labourer. If the clerks of 
any grade in a Government oflice deliberately refused to come 
to their work for any reason whatsoever, they would instantly 
be dismissed, and there would be no chance of re-employ- 
ment for them. It may safely be assumed also that Mr. 
Asquith would apply similar treatment to his own private 
secretaries. 

The plain truth is that, under the combined threat of 
violent outrages on individuals and political pressure upon 
Members of Parliament, Trade Unionists have established 
an entirely new code of ethics for themselves. The first 
article of that code is that no Trade Unionist shall ever 
be bound by any contract, however well defined, into 
which he may have entered. Another article of the new 
ethical code is that a Trade Unionist shall always bo 
at liberty to assault any person who, rightly or wrongly, 
is suspected of being a non-Unionist. At Woolwich 
Arsenal an amusing instance of the application of this 
new code of ethics occurred. A section of the men 
employed in the Arsenal for some reason were rather 
late in coming out of the Arsenal gates. The crowd of 
strikers suspected that these men were “ blacklegs,” and 
became so threatening that the men had to retreat again 
within the gates, which were closed while the Trade Union 
leaders explained that these tardy arrivals were not 
“ blacklegs,” but heroes joining in the strike. 

Out of courtesy we are bound to assume that the Com- 
mittee which Mr. Asquith has appointed will seriously 
consider the issues involved, although the surrender already 
made renders futile in advance any decision to which 
they may come. It may be assumed that an attempt will 
be made to justify the Trade Unions. If so, the Com- 
mittee will have to begin by explaining how it is in 
practice possible to give effect to the doctrine of tainted 
goods, which is the primary cause of the present strike. 
There is no end to the ramifications to which this doctrine 
leads. Suppose for a moment that one of the typists 
employed by Mr. Asquith for his private or official 
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correspondence were to become a member of the National 
Union of Clerks. Is she before sitting down to her work 
in the morning to take steps to ascertain whether 
the paper upon which she is asked to type Mr. 
Asquith’s letters was produced by Union or by non-Union 
labour ? Is she to make similar inquiries about the 
typewriter ribbons, or about the machine itself ? 
Indeed, if the tainted goods theory is to be carried out to 
its logical conclusion, she must inquire about the chair 
which she sits on, the desk she works at, and even the 
carpet and the curtains in the room. But this is only the 
primary difficulty. Even assuming that it is justifiable 
to ask such questions at all, how is an accurate answer to 
be guaranteed ? ‘Trade Unionists have no machinery for 
judicial inquiry. They act upon casual statements, and it 
may constantly happen that goods condemned by them as 
tainted are not tainted at all, even according to their own 
theories. The further practical question for Sir George 
Askwith to decide is whether there is to be any Statute of 
Limitations for the tainting of goods. For example, will 
the men employed in Woolwich Arsenal be justified in 
going on strike if it can be proved that any of the existing 
buildings, some of which are more than a hundred years 
old, were built by non-Union labour? And, if this theory 
is accepted, what practical effect is to be given to it ? 
Take, for example, the particular case of the concrete bed 
now in dispute. Apparently there has been a provisional 
agreement to ignore the tainted character of this mass of 
cold concrete, but nobody can be certain how long this 
agreement or any other will be observed. Let us 
suppose that it is demonstrated that this concrete 
bed was really put down by non-Union labour. Is 
it to remain for ever a plague spot, or is it to be 
ripped up and then relaid by guaranteed Unionists? 
These are questions which go to the root of the whole 
theory of tainted goods. They prove that as a working 
policy it is impracticable. All that it must mean, in 
effect, is that on certain occasions Trade Unionists would 
use the tainted goods argument as an excuse for a strike, 
while on other occasions they would continue peaceably to 
work without bothering about the previous history of the 
materials on which they were engaged. 

But the social disorder entailed by the breach of contract 
is an even more serious matter than the folly involved in 
the tainted goods theory. As has been pointed out again 
and again, the sanctity of contract is the basis of our present 
civilization. Unless contracts are scrupulously observed, we 
must abandon a civilization based upon free contract, and 
revert to ancient types of civilization based upon status. 
In plain language, that means substituting coercion for 
freedom. To-day large numbers of Trade Unionists are 
apparently willing to face this alternative. They have 
had experience in the past, and sometimes still, it is to be 
feared, have it in the present, of unjust coercion on the part 
ef their employers. They therefore imagine that by 
making Trade Unions omnipotent, as they hope to do, they 
will get rid of capitalistic coercion, and substitute for it 
what they think will be the relative freedom of Trade Union 
control. They will speedily find—some of them, indeed, 
are already finding—that the new form of control is even 
more destructive of liberty than the old. A mob of 
persons is always less regardful of individual liberty than 
an individual ruler, for the old, old reason that the ruler 
has one neck that can be severed, and the mob, while its 
power lasts, has nothing to fear. It is not too much to 
say that the present Trade Union movement is heading 
straight towards mob tyranny. 








THE OPEN COMMUNION. 


EFORE we close the correspondence on the subject of 
the open Communion we desire to put on record some 
extracts from the very remarkable article in the Church 
Times—the able and sincere organ of the High Church 
Party—to which allusion was made in our correspondence 
columns last week. The article in question (published on 
June 26th) makes no attempt to challenge the view of the 
law set forth in our columns by “A. C.” Instead, it admits 
his conclusions to be unchallengeable from the legal point 
of view :— 


“There have been two articles [in the Spectator] ‘by an 
Ecclesiastical Lawyer,’ and one by the editor himself, Without 





making any minute examination of the authorities cited or of the 
arguments built on them—for the matter is hardly worth so much 
trouble—let us say at once that wa believe the conclusions arrived 
at to bein the main perfectly sound. Indeed we should have thought 
fresh argument hardly necessary, for tho case of Banister v 
Thompson turned entirely on tho same points, and the consistent 
judgments of so many Courts, up to the House of Lords, are the end 
of all controversy. Stated as briefly as possible, this is the con. 
tention. There is a Statute (1 Edw. 6, c.i., repealed under Mary, but 
revived by 1 Eliz. c.i.) which expressly secures the right of every 
parishioner to communicate in his Parish Church, unless he ba 
lawfully excluded. He is lawfully excluded by a formal sentenca 
of excommunication, and the Ecclesiastical Lawyer of the Spectator 
thinks that certain rubrics also legally authorize the curate to 
exclude notorious evil-livers and persons in malice with each other, 
We are doubtful on this latter head, being inclined to think that 
formal excommunication by 2 Court of competent jurisdiction is 
the only ground for exclusion recognized by law. But we aro 
willing to accept the larger rule of exclusion suggested. This 
being established, the Ecclesiastical Lawyer proceeds to demolish 
the contention that a rubric appended to the Order of Confirma- 
tion legally authorizes the exclusion of persons unconfirmed. 
His argument is highly technical, and seems to us perfectly 
sound, ‘The conclusion is that every parishioner has a statutory 
right to communicate as often as he wiil in the parish church, 
save in some strictly exceptional circumstances of rare occurrence, 
This conclusion we believe to bo inexpugnable, and we are grateful 
to the Spectator for calling attention to it.” 

The writer goes on to reprove us for not enforcing all the 
logical consequences of our conclusions, and then endeavours 
to reach a kind of reductio ad absurduin by suggesting that 
we are bound to assent to the admission of Jews, Moslems, 
“professed atheists,” or Hindu students; in short, of “all 

, , 

persons of any religious or irreligious belief or practice.” Wa 
dealt last week with this amazing attempt to meet our case, 
and will only say here that if this is a real danger—which, of 
course, we deny—the exclusion of unconfirmed persons offers 
no protection. The Church Times must admit that there are 
plenty of “professed atheists” and persons of “irreligions 
belief or practice” who have been duly confirmed and who 
cannot, on any showing, be excluded. But these persons 
would profane the rite quite as greatly as the pious but 
inquisitive Jew, Moslem, or Hindu of our contemporary’s 
imagination. These hypothetical cases are, in truth, beside 
the point. They are like the ultra-Protestant speculations as 
to what happens to the extreme Roman claiins if you supposa 
an atheist Pope or Bishop who insisted on consecrating the 
elements or helping to make bishops and priests after he had 
ceased to believe, and when his “intention” was not to convey 
the Apostolic Succession, but to make a solemn mockery of 
the rite. No Jew or Moslem or Hindu will ever claim the right 
to communicate, or if he does will ever succeed in getting the 
Courts to enforce his claim. If the avowed atheist tries, in 
order to discredit the rite, he is just az likely to be confirmed 
as unconfirmed. Besides, who can tell the true atheist? 
Who can dive into men’s hearts and say what is their real 
belief? The Church of England wisely makes no attempt at 
such inquisition. If the man’s outward bebaviour is reverent, 
it puts the responsibility on him, and not on the minister 
of religion at whose hands he receives the Communion. 

The Church Times goes on to say that it has only ono 
small complaint to make as to the way in which our case was 
presented :— 

“The Spectator calls this Statute a law of the Church of 
England. That is obviously inaccurate. It is alaw about the 
Church, but it is clearly a law of the Realm of England. It is an 
absurd law; it was an impertinence in its origin, and it is worse 
than impertinent now. Any attempt to enforce it would boa 
tyrannical. But it is law.” 

The article ends with the following suggestion :— 


“Have we anything to suggest? Do we propose the repeal or 
amendment of the Statute to meet the changed circumstances ? 
Repeal would be excellent, but we think there is little chance of 
obtaining it. The Statute is wrapt up with many others. Amend- 
ment might be possible, but we should think it deplorable. It 
would involve a further determination by Parliament of tho 
persons entitled to present themselves for Communion, That 
would be intolerable. If the intervention of Parliament was an 
impertinence when all Englishmen were presumed to be Catholic 
Christians, it would be far worse now. To ask all Members of 
Parliament to determine such a question would be even worse 
than admitting all Members of Parliament to Communion. We 
ask for no amendment of the Statute. It is impossible. And 
there isa better way. It is to ignore the Statute and all that 
flows fromit. That is nothing new. The presence of such an 
Act in the Statute Book is a harmless piece of insolence. We will 
remind our readers, and others, that the Pubiic Worship Regula- 
tion Act is also in the Statute Book, and nobody is the worse for 
it. We are quite clear that the Spectator is right in its exposition 
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of the law, and we can assure everybody concerned that this law 
will be universally disobeyed.” 

We do not mean on the present occasion to discuss the wisdom 
or unwisdom of the Church Times in asking the clergy to 
set the example of disobeying the law of the land embodied 
in a positive enactment. The case of a clergyman who sin- 
cerely holds that it would be a violation of conscience for 
him to give the Communion to avy person who he knew had 
not been confirmed is, we admit, a difficulty. We are most 
anxious that no strain should be put upon a man’s conscience 
even when its voice tends to make him lawless. We very much 
doubt, however, whether any unconfirmed Nonconformist would 
insist upon his right at a church where he knew the clergyman 
was a conscientious objector. 

The essential point is that we may now regard it as settled 
law that a clergyman is not only doing nothing legally wrong, 
as was often supposed, but actually what is legally right, if he 
gives the Communion to an unconfirmed Nonconformist. 
Every Nonconformist may now feel that he has, as we 
have always contended, a definite place in the National 
Church, and definite rights in the matter of public worship 
and Communion, which he may at any moment resume. The 
fact that he has not hitherto conformed—i.c., has not previously 
taken advantage of those rights—does not in the least forfeit 
them. The Church is as wide as the nation, or, at any rate, as 
wide as those Christian members of the nation who desire to 
claim their rights in the Church. The Church is a truly 
National Church. We are quite content with the establishment 
of those legal truths, and if only the Bishops will have the 
courage to see that their spirit is maintained, very great 
help and support may thereby be given to the cause of the 
Church. Hitherto, when clergymen have asked their Bishops 
whether they ought or ought not to give the Communion to 
persons who they know have not been confirmed, the Bishops 
have too often encouraged the clergy, as apparently happened 
in the case of the Welsh lady mentioned in the Spectator, 
to repel unconfirmed persons, or else have tried to get out 
of the difficulty by saying that Nonconformists who claim the 
right to communicate must first be confirmed. In future, 
instead of tuking this attitude, they must, we venture to say, 
if they are not to defy the law, tell the clergymen who appeal 
to them that they should obey the law of the land. If 
they give such admonition, we believe that in the vast 
majority of cases, and in spite of the opinion of the Church 
Times, the law will be maintained. 

It will be seen that a complete answer has been given to 
the Welsh lady whose appeal was published in the Spectator 
some five years ago. We may fittingly close our article by 
quoting her words :— 

“T was much struck by the concluding sentences of your review 
in the Spectator of May 1st, 1909, of Canon Hensley Henson’s book on 
Reunion and Intercommunion: ‘It must be allowed that as a 
matter of fact the Anglican terms of communion are much easier 
than those of any other religious body. A Congregationalist or a 
Wesleyan may present himself at the Holy Table and be received 
without question,’ If this were true, or if the Anglican Church 
were such a comprehensive body as you, Sir, would like to see 
it, the position of the Church in Wales would be very different 
from what itis. But as your correspondent ‘C. 8.’ says (May Ist, 
1909), ‘what Welsh (and all English) Nonconformists have to 
reckon with is the stiff reality of actual fact.’ May I illustrate 
from my own experience? Iam a member of the Congregational 
Church. Upon my marriage I went with my husband to church, 
he living in a country parish of which he was churchwarden, 
and the parish containing no Congregational chapel. The 
rector allowed me to communicate, and for twelve years, 
though I occasionally attended Congregational services in an 
adjoining parish, I worshipped regularly with my husband and 
children in the parish church. . . . The rector who succeeded 
him refused to allow me to communicate as soon as he 
learnt that I was a Nonconformist, and this although there 
were circumstances which rendered his refusal at that timo par- 
ticularly harsh. Our eldest child—a boy of eleven—had just died 
and been buried in the churchyard surrounding the little church 
where he had worshipped with us. I was suddenly prevented from 
continuing to communicate in the church hallowed to me by 
twelve years of worship, and made doubly sacred by all its 
precious associations with my darling child. The rector would 
not allow me to communicate unless I were confirmed by a Bishop. 
The reviewer of Canon Hensley Henson's book dwells in happy 
ignorance, and ‘C. S.’ may well describe your ideal of a National 
Church as a beautiful ‘dream.’ If it should seem to any of your 
readers that my tale is exaggerated, I shall be very pleased to 
~ —— privately my name and that of the parish in which 

eside. 


Happily we can now tell our Welsh correspondent without 





fear of contradiction that she was mistaken in her view of the 
law of the land and of the Church, that our view is not a 
beautiful dream, and that she has an indefeasible share in the 
institution that represents, nay, is, the nation on its spiritual 
side. Noone can deprive our correspondent of these rights 
without committing a breach of the law. Once again—Ths 
Church is the Church of the whole nation, and not merely of @ 
part. No one can unchurch an English Christian who does 
not desire to be unchurched. 





THE NEW NECESSARIES. 
TRICTLY speaking, there are no new necessaries. It is 
only luxury which is new. The necessaries of life ure 
the sume as they always were this side of savagery. Buta 
few new things are necessary to happiness, and a few, a very 
few, of the old necessaries of happiness can be easily forgone. 
The difference between a luxury and a necessary, in the sense in 
which we are using the terms, can, we think, be thus explained. 
Many luxuries become necessaries, and certain social pheno- 
mena always attend the transformation. When a luxury is 
ouly a luxury the average man wants it for himself, When it is 
becoming a necessary he wants it also for other people; that 
is, if he is fairly benevolent he does. Even if he is not 
benevolent, he modifies or abandons his opposition to their 
having it. To take a plain instance. Tea was once a luxury. 
It is now a necessary. Alcohol, on the other hand, which 
was a necessary, is becoming a luxury. Long ago, when the 
ascetic ideal prevailed, even a cloistered monk was not asked 
to go without wine. Nowadays an increasing number of men 
and women of the world forgo it without any special sense of 
virtuous abstention. 

Of course, most of the new necessaries are far less tangible 
than tea. Fiction is fast becoming a necessary. Since the 
world began we have all hungered for news. The ablest 
politician and the simplest villager are the same, so far as that 
is concerned, and have been, we suppose, since St. Paul's day, 
and long before that. But now we want fiction as well as 
news. We always liked it, but it was a luxury. There were 
always fiction-mongers who offered it to the unlearned by 
word of mouth. Then a story was like a holiday—something 
which came to refresh the weary two or three times a year. 
Now we are beginning to want it every day. We cannot 
endure a journey or an indisposition without it, and an 
immense crowd take journeys every day. It is the young who 
seem most eager for it. For them the novelette should appear 
more important than the newspaper, if we may judge from the 
immense number of young people herded together in suburban 
trains. Lending libraries are almost as common as milk- 
shops. In this particular the grown-up world is becoming 
childish. We cannot sit still unless we have a story to pass 
the time. In anxiety we must have the anodyne of fiction; 
and in sorrow, when we cannot long face thought, it is the 
most desirable and the most harmless of the soporifics. 
Perhaps we may also say that the present craving for fiction 
looks as though art in some form or other were becoming a 
necessary to a larger and larger proportion of civilized human 
beings. Occasionally one finds oneself wondering whether music 
is also going to become a necessary to the mass of the popula- 
tion. There is a widespread notion that it is a compulsory 
subject in primary schools. Certain carping persons wax 
eloquent over this supposed misuse of public money. On the 
other hand, an increasing number of musical people are 
keenly anxious to foster musical talent among the uneducated, 
and these latter—not, as a rule, so anxious for instruction— 
make prompt response and show unexpected taste. Is it 
possible to argue an interest in pictorial art from the present 
toleration of pictorial advertisement and delight in the cine- 
matograph? Ornament in some form has become something 
like a necessary. A flowering front garden in the country, 
curtains, pictures, and china ornaments do now form part of 
every decent home. 

Another luxury fast becoming a necessary to happiness is a 
certain amount of change. All those who can get it take it 
A large proportion of the more successful professionals com- 
plain if they must pass a month on end in the scene of their 
work, If they do not live out of town, they must go out, if only 
for a Sunday. Change for no other object than the delight of 
variety is nowadays organized for those who do not take the 
trouble to organize it for themselves. The benevolent offer 
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“change” to all whom they in any sense control, and no one 
grudges it. It is becoming necessary. Change of scene, 
change of food, change of habits, are prescribed for everyone. 
Even the modern dog will hunger-strike if the same diet is 
given him daily. Fashions in dress change for the factory 
girl as often as for the young lady of Mayfair. 

Some amount of independence seems also to be becoming a 
necessary. This seems too obvious to need saying. However 
comfortable and well provided for children or dependents of 
any sort may be, they have a restless longing to be free. It 
shows most of all in the young. They are not satisfied to be 
given all they ask for. They want not to have to ask, and to 
get it for themselves. A positive dislike to the emotion of 
gratitude has arisen, and even children fear to feel it. All 
this is atruism. The strange thing is that, when once a new 
necessary arises, men withhold it at their peril. Children and 
young people were kept in the past generation without inde- 
pendence, and the absence of it did them no harm. They 
grew up happy, and strong mentally and morally. But to 
deny a necessary means partially to starve someone, They do 
not become strong nowadays without it. The same thing is 
true of education. Extraordinary shrewdness and judgment 
existed at one time among the illiterate. We do not think 
that this is true any longer. More people than is generally 
supposed slip through the educational sieve, but most of them 
turn out good for nothing. Women of all classes did very 
well with the minimum of education till lately. It is certainly 
an open question whether the highly taught woman of to-day 
is as charming as was her grandmother; but her grandmother 
could not be reproduced by purposely bringing up a girl with 
as little education. Once a thing has become a necessary we 
must give in. The standard of mental and physical comfort 
rises as irresistibly as the tide. To resist it—and we can 
only resist it in our own little backwaters—is to destroy 
happiness. 

What, one wonders, will be the new necessaries sixty years 
hence? Possibly some of the things we think necessary 
to-day will be again on the way to becoming luxuries—like 
alcohol. But it is not easy to guess which. Means of loco- 
motion may be less valued. At present they are valued above 
ail things. A man returning to a remote English village 
after ten years’ ubsence abroad remarked the other day that 
he saw no change in the place except that the labourers had 
bicycles. To take an abstract instead of a concrete instance, 
authority, which was considered an absolute necessary to the 
maintenance of religion, to the peace of mind of the world, 
is now of the nature of an intellectual luxury, a thought 
urged and defended bya subtle few. The ordinary thinking 
world manages to be religious without it. We may come, 
perhaps, to do without a good many notious which now seem 
indispensable—equality, perhaps. 

There are undoubtedly certain new class necessaries which 
do not affect the whole of society. Opposite cravings, indeed, 
bave taken possession lately of rich and poor. The well-to-do 
have developed a passion for Nature, the poor a passion for 
town life. It seems necessary for the educated man nowadays 
to get away from the monotony of bricks and mortar, and to 
watch the endless, ceaseless variety of the seasons, at least for 
part of the year, and he will make great sacrifices of time, 
money, and energy to watch them. On the other hand, it 
seems impossible to keep an able boy belonging to the lower 
classes away from a town. To be “on the railway” may 
perhaps satisfy his romantic craving to be away from where 
things stand still, Both these cravings will of course pass, 
and we skall all settle down again. Not many things are 
necessary even to happiness. They increase, no doubt, but not 
very fast. We are deceived about their increase because they 
change, and we take the change for multiplication. 





HOW DROWNING ACCIDENTS HAPPEN. 
T must have occurred to everyone to reflect how small is 
the margin that divides a disaster from the normal way 
of safety. And yet how incalculably different in the event is 
the one thing from the other—a difference sometimes almost 
too gross for explanation! Out of normal elements—some 


sport or pastime which you have practised for years, confident 
that your skill is a match for all the mischances that can 
possibly wait upon bungling or carelessness—comes suddenly 
A permutation of circumstances that 


the abnormal occasion. 








might never occur again is too much for you. It may be 
indeed, that you will never have the opportunity of trying 
whetier it could happen so again. A man, let us say, is 
accustomed to the management of open sailing boats; he 
knows all the rules, and takes no such risks ag making hig 
sheet fast. He is also a swimmer who thinks nothing 
of swimming a mile or so, and can stay afloat in his 
clothes well enough for him to be free of all uneasiness 
about a capsize. Yet one day he does capsize, and doeg 
find himself in the water, and does not remain afloat, 
Of course he may have become entangled in the sail or 
the rigging. But apart from that possibility, one can think 
of only too many instances in which it is stated at an inquest 
that a man who fell into the water swam a short way and 
then “disappeared,” or suddenly sank and “did not rise 
again”; and as often as not it is added, “deceased was a 
strong swimmer.” As to this last point the information may 
very well be wrong. People have a habit of saying that they 
can swim when, in fact, their swimming would be unequal to 
the test of any emergency. 

Some accidents by water which have happened lately have 
caused us to wonder afresh how and why it comes about that 
the ordinary adventure suddenly becomes the extraordinary, 
the appalling. We have all read the details of the death of 
Sir Denis Anson. There seems to be no reason why he should 
have been drowned. It was a thoughtless prank, it may be 
said, to jump into the Thames from a launch in the middle of 
the night in evening clothes; but it was, we think, nothing more. 
He would not have jumped in at all if he had not been con- 
fident of his powers asa swimmer. His readiness to jump in 
was the measure of his sense of security. We can imazine 
someone daring him to do it. From the daring it would not 
be a long step for a young man of high spirits to the practical 
retort, particularly on one of the hot summer nights we have 
had lately. Evening clothes would not be very heavy to 
swim in—only two or three times the weight of a bathing 
costume—and till clothes become sodden they do not pull one 
down much in the water, however much they may reduce 
one’s speed in swimming. A thoughtless prank—but one 
does not see in it the elements of disaster to a young man 
accustomed to be in and out of the water. It was the sort of 
improvised dare-devil piece of fun which our grandfathers (if 
we may believe their memoirs) were apt to do for bets, or on 
small provocation, and in the rather studied neglect of which 
by the present generation old people are inclined to see signs 
of a want of originality or of a toning down of the proper 
exuberance of youth. Sir Denis Anson may have struggled 
against the stream and exhausted himself, for it is scarcely 
likely that a good swimmer could get into difficulties if 
he paddled along with the stream, even though he had his 
clothes on. The accident seems so strange that we are 
tempted to think that there may be a strong under-tow in 
that part of the Thames where Sir Denis Anson dived in. 
Everyone knows the eddies which can be seen swirling in con- 
volutions about the piers of the bridges; again, where the 
river is wholly walled up, as at Putney, the wash of steamers 
rebounding from the walls, and making an extraordinarily 
confused sea from bank to bank, might at certain times puzzle 
and overpower an ordinary swimmer; but near Battersea 
these conditions do not exist. There may, nevertheless, be 
an under-tow, though we never heard of it. If there is, it 
would be well that people should be warned. 

To return to our point, accidents do unquestionably happen 
under conditions which do not cause any expectation of acci- 
dent. In many cases it is very likely that persons perfectly 
competent to take care of themselves when they have had time 
to act deliberately are caught at a disadvantage by the sur- 
prise of misadventure. We do not suppose this happened to 
Sir Denis Anson, because he dived in deliberately. He did not 
fall in by accident. We read in the Daily Telegraph afew days 
ago of a race in the Serpentine for men fully clothed. None of 
the competitors was ever in any difficulty. The race was slow, 
of course, but it was not in any sense dangerous. It was just 
excellent practice in swimming under conditions not often 
enough experienced; for if ever one is called upon to try to 
rescue a drowning person, it is probable that there will not be 
time to take off one’s clothes. But imagine that a number of 
men fully clothed, and just as competent at swimming as 
those who took part in the Serpentine race, were suddenly 
thrown into the water by the overturning of a pleasure launch. 
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Is it to be supposed that all would swim safely ashore no more 
ruffed than by the thought that they had spoiled their 
clothes and damaged their watches? We suspect that one 
or two would not emerge safely; and at the inquest it 
would be narrated that So-and-so, though an excellent 
swimmer, suddenly “disappeared,” or “was not seen to 
rico again,” or “threw up his arms and sank.” We may 
surmise cramp. Again, we may indulge a fancy that a 
certain proportion of men are so much affected by surprise 
that they suffer from a kind of temporary nervous or muscular 
paralysis. If this be so, the safety of a man in an emergency 
depends a good deal upon his temperament. Some men, we 
know, can face a crisis of any kind best when they have had 
plenty of time to collect their thoughts and decide upon a 
plan of action. Others are unnerved by the anticipation. A 
rare and fortunate type of man is never more highly braced, 
or in possession of a clearer and quicker brain, than when an 
emergency comes upon him like a bolt from the blue. “A 
danger foreseen is half avoided” is true for most people, but 
not for all. 

In a crisis a man acts according to his nature, unless nature 
has been effectually superseded by discipline and habit. 
Even the disciplined man will be conscious of his nature 
beneath if it prompts him not to do what he ought. 
“Nature is often hidden, sometimes overcome, seldom 
extinguished. . . . Custom only doth alter and subdue 
nature.... But let not a man trust his victory over 
his nature too far; for nature will lay buried a great 
time, and yet revive upon the occasion or temptation, Like 
as it was with Aesop’s damosel, turned from a cat toa 
woman; who sate very demurely at the board’s end, till a 
mouse ran before her. Therefore, let a man either avoid the 
occasion altogether; or put himself often to it, that he may 
be little moved with it.” If we applied this excellent advice 
of Bacon’s to accidents by water, it would be to say that, 
though you can no more avoid accidents completely than you 
can build a ship that will ensure you safety in all circumstances, 
it is nevertheless the best of rules to “ avoid the occasion” of 
accidents—to refrain from provoking fate. Those, for example, 
who punt (which requires you often to lean outside the punt) 
although they cannot swim are not “avoiding the occasion”; 
and it is still worse when they punt among weeds in which 
even the best swimmers would become hopelessly entangled. 
The weeds of the Upper Thames are thicker than ever, and 
ought to be cut more frequently. And having set out to do 
one thing, it is advisable to do that and not something else. 
A river party in a launch is one thing; bathing is another; 
the improvised combination of the two at least provides the 
elements of unexpected, and perhaps extremely tragic, events. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 





CONFIRMATION AND COMMUNION, 
{To tue Epitor of tHe “Srectator.”’] 


Sir,—I read with deep interest your correspondents letter in 
last weck’s Spectator, and would be grateful for the oppor- 
tunity of making a few observations on its argument. He 
calls himself “ Enlisted,” and the suggestion is that he is a 
soldier. Throughout his letter he is clearly governed by the 
notion of military discipline as giving the key to the right 
point of view from which to interpret the rubrics of the 
Prayer Book. I would beg him to remember that the situa- 
tion is not quite so simple as he imagines, nor does his 
analogy, though interesting and valuable up to a point, really 
illuminate the question at stake. Granting that the rubrics, 
drafted for the most part three bundred and fifty years ago, 
presume a nation of baptized, confirmed, and communicant 
people, and are to be read primarily in the light of that pre- 
sumption, it yet remains the case that they must be interpreted 
to-day in circumstances which that presumption no longer 
covers, and that the attempt to go on reading them as if the 
old situation existed is to immerse oneself in confusion and 
injustice. 

The King’s Regulations affect a small professional section 
of the people; their true ecclesiastical analogue must be 
sought in the rules laid down for the clergy, not in those 
which were intended to govern the entire population. The 
National Church is not merely a denomination with specific 





differentiating rules for its own members, but also an instita- 
tion which acknowledges obligations to the whole nation, and 
still more emphatically a part of the Christian Society or 
Church with duties to every Christian in the land. The due 
correlation of these three characters is the problem of 
Anglican discipline, and the criterion of Anglican statesman- 
ship. It will not be disputed that both denominational and 
national claims must be subordinated to the claim of the 
Christian Society itself. Perhaps it would not be excessive 
to say that the difference between the Anglicanism of to-day 
and that of former times consists in the fact that whereas in 
the past Anglicans subordinated the denomination to the 
nation, now they are disposed to reverse the order, and to 
ignore the national claim when it seems to collide with the 
denominational interest. This is to my thinking a change for 
the worse, since the national claim is the higher and the more 
important of the two. 

The Church of England as a national institution is a very 
great and a very beneficent factor of social life; but as a 
denomination the Church of England is rather surprisingly 
weak in numbers and influence. It is, moreover, at a serious 
disadvantage, not being organized on denominational linea, 
but everywhere tied to larger interests. It owes very much to 
the nation which it is appointed to serve. Its tenure of the 
ancient endowments was secured to it by national Acts in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, while still the religious 
unity of the English people seemed the inevitable postulate of 
sane politics. Its Prayer Book is, significantly enough, “a 
schedule of an Act of Parliament,” and the status of its clergy 
(a most valuable aid to their spiritual work) is directly con- 
nected with its legal establishment. If the national character 
implied any infidelity to Christian principles, it would be the 
English Churchman’s duty to sacrifice it at all costs; but if it 
imply no more than a surrender of denominational aspirations, 
I for one hold strongly that such a surrender should be 
willingly made in the higher interests of national Christianity. 
Along the lines of denominational self-assertion a National 
Church cannot be justified, or maintained, in modern England. 
Given such a measure of denominational self-suppression as 
Christian principle permits, nay, requires, and the National 
Church might again become the effective and frankly 
recognized instrument of national religion. 

Take this case of the Communion of the unconfirmed. 
Every baptized and right-living Christian, desirous of 
receiving the Lord's Supper, and of age and knowledge 
suitable to such reception, would seem to possess a natural 
right to receive the Sacrament, which discloses and assists, not 
any denominational profession, but Christian membership 
itself. The Christian Society, no smaller unit, owns the 
Sacrament, and ordains the conditions of its reception. And 
there is no real doubt as to those conditions. Christian 
history, interpreting the New Testament, has made them 
sufficiently clear. The unbaptized, the unbelieving, and 
the morally unsound are universally forbidden to approach 
the Table of the Lord. Can it be truly said that confirma- 
tion is a condition of Communion which can take rank with 
these? Is the unconfirmed Christian, as such, properly 
excluded from the Society of Christians? The mere fact 
that confirmation has been inaccessible to large numbers 
of the baptized may perhaps suffice for the answer. 
Great sections of the Christian Church have no Bishops. 
The Eastern Churches, save for the circumstance that 
they have their oil consecrated by Bishops, refer con- 
firmation to the priesthood. Both before and after the 
Reformation the infrequency with which the Bishops adminis- 
tered the rite compelled many to remain unconfirmed, though 
legally compelled to communicate. The present form of the 
Anglican rubric is itself a confession of practical failure. 
When, therefore, we learn from “A. C.” that the law of 
England does not exclude from Communion the unconfirmed 
Snglishman as such, we must needs acknowledge its essential 
equity, and we may well remember that the law of Christ is 
equally tolerant. We may cheerfully accept the necessity of 
setting aside a denominational rule, wholesome enough in its 
place, but properly irrelevant to this issue. 

The importance now ascribed to confirmation by High 
Anglicans is unreasonable in itself, and inconsistent with the 
teaching and practice of the English Church. Our ancestors 
found it difficult to conceive of a Christian who was not also 
acommunicant, and therefore they treated Communion as the 
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obvious evidence of Christianity. This assumption underlay 
their policy (so repugnant to our notions) of making Com- 
munion a qualification for civil and political functions. Every 
Englishman must be a Christian: every Christian must 
be a communicant. So they argued, and their logic was 
obvious and irresistible. Roman and Protestant were here 
agreed. But confirmation was on another level of importance: 
it belonged to the discipline of instruction. Every Church 
practising infant baptism has to meet the problem of making 
sure that the baptized shall be properly taught the implica- 
tions of the membership, which baptism in infancy confers. 
The Sacramentalism of the mediaeval Church included con- 
firmation among the Sacraments; but this point of view, 
which tended to rob the rite of all necessary connexion 
with Christian teaching, was universally repudiated by the 
Reformers, and they found general agreement in requiring 
a deliberate and intelligent declaration of belief from the com- 
municant. This declaration was, in their view, the core of 
confirmation. The ceremony itself (whether episcopal as with 
Anglicans, or presbyteral as with Lutherans) was the formal 
acceptance of the neophyte’s declaration by the Christian 
Society, which thus formally admitted him to Communion. 
On this point there was general agreement among the 
Reformed Churches. Buaxter could offer confirmation as one 
of the grounds on which a working unity of English Christians 
might be built :— 

“ Here,” he said, “is a medicine so effectual to heal our breaches, 

and set our disordered societies in joint (being owned in whole by 
the Episcopal, Presbyterian, Congregational, and Erastian, and in 
half by the Anabaptist), that nothing but our own self-conceited- 
ness, perverseness, laziness, or wilful enmity to the peace of the 
Churches, is able to deprive us of a blessed success.” 
The excellent man lived to know that the Episcopalian 
Churckmen of the Restoration were men of another spirit 
than that which moved the Episcopal Churchmen of an earlier 
time. Yet even the Restoration divines would have been 
startied by the language about confirmation now common in 
“High Anglican” circles. It would perhaps have been a good 
thing for the Church of England if Cosin’s proposed Preface 
to the Order of Confirmation had been adopted into the 
revised Prayer Book. It begins thus: “ Confirmation is by 
the Church of Rome, that now is corrupted with many errors 
and novelties in religion, held to be a Sacrament. But we 
who by the grace of God are numbered among the Reformed 
Churches . . . hold it to be none.” 

The difficulty now is, not with the rubrics, but with the new 
theory of the Church which the Tractarians coined, and which 
their disciples have wonderfully perfected, until “the Pro- 
testant Reformed Religion established by law,” which the King 
promises in his Coronation Oath to “maintain,” has been 
robbed of every attribute which could be described as either 
“Protestant” or “ Reformed,” and the task of the National 
Church can be spoken of by the Bishop of Oxford as the 
“conversion” of a “Protestant-minded country”! The 
critical gravity of the verdict on the Kikuyu incident, which 
must shortly be pronounced by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
emerges when it is realized that the very character of the 
National Church is really at stake, and with it the right of 
the Church of England to be the spiritual organ, in any 
tolerable sense, of a free Protestant people.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Durham. H. Henstey Henson. 

[We cannot continue the correspondence on this subject.— 
Ep. Spectator.] 





THE EXCLUSION OF ULSTER, 
(To tws Epiror or raz “Sprrcraror.”’) 
Sir,—I am strongly of opinion that the exclusion for an 
indefinite period of the entire province of Ulster is the 
soundest solution of the Irish question in the circumstances. 
In the present temper of Ulster it is doubtful if she will 
accept anything less, nor will a more limited county exclusion 
be a whit more agreeable to the Nationalists. From the 
Nationalist point of view, a total rather than a limited 
exclusion should commend itself, in so far as it will strengthen 
an already strong Nationalist minority in Ulster, and hasten 
the day when a union of all Ireland will be possible—a result 
which the Nationalists have it in their power to bring about 
easily, if their professions of fuir play and eagerness for 
progress and good government barden into facts. I cannot 
help thinking, too, that the hope of winning Ulster will be 








with the Nationalists the best guarantee to us Southern 
Unionists for our future good treatment. In any case, we 
are powerless, and as far as political influence is con- 
cerned we are already a negligible quantity, save in the city of 
Cork and South County Dublin, although we possess perhaps 
nearly half the wealth, pay nearly half the taxes, and number 
at least a quarter of a million. Meanwhile gun-running goes 
on merrily in the South. It is well known that cargoes of 
rifles have been landed at Kinsale in a fog last week under 
the very nose of a destroyer, and also at Killany Bay and 
other places. Twelve months more of this hopeless and 
criminal Government means the utter ruin of Ireland. And 
will England be unaffected ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
SourHERN UNIONIsT. 





THE PROTESTANTS OF THE SOUTH AND WEST. 
[To tas Epitor or tus “ Sprecraror.”’} 

S1r,—In last week’s Spectator “ An Old Cromwellian” speaks 
of Ulster as “excluding herself from the blessings of Home 
Rule ”"—blessings of such an obvious character that it is only 
bigotry, or the desire of Protestant ascendancy, which could 
induce her to pursue this course. I expected that he would 
go on to congratulate the Protestants of the South and West 
of Ireland on adopiing a wiser course (or having it adopted 
for them) and enjoying the blessings which the Ulstermen so 
inconsiderately rejected. But he only says that, whether the 
Irish Parliament treats them well or ill, they will be helpless. 
True; but is it not enough for them to be helpless (although 
if they are treated well this seems rather a sentimental 
grievance) without requiring the Ulstermen to become he!pless 
alsoP Suppose Ulster to be fully represented in the Irish 
Parliament, and a vote of that assembly taken on such a case 
as that of Mrs. McCann or Mr. Kingston. Would the 
Protestant Party in the House, however strong their case 
might be, have a chance of obtaining one-third of the votes? 
And a bare majority, if permanent, is as good for all practical 
purposes as a majority of four to one.—I am, Sir, &., XX. 





DETAILED KNOWLEDGE FOR SPEAKERS ON 
SOCIAL POLITICS. 


[To tus Epiron or tus “Srecrator.””] 


S1r,—You were good enough to allow me last summer to call 
the attention of your readers to the series of Statistical 
Monographs which I have been issuing for the use of speakers 
and other political workers. Will you allow me to mention 
that a new series has been now begun (to be continued during 
the current year), and that considerable improvements have 
been effected in the manner in which the information is pre- 
sented? In some of the earlier issues the mass of tabulated 
figures was so great that their net practical significance for 
controversial and popular purposes was at first sight not 
apparent to many readers. In the new issues their popular 
significance is set forth in the opening paragraphs; and the 
detailed figures on which the general conclusions are based are 
tabulated on the pages following, together with references to 
the official and other authorities, so as to render verification 
easy. Of the new series the numbers already available 
comprise :— 

(1) A general synopsis of the income of the United Kingdom, 
in respect of its sources and the manner in which it is approxi- 
mately distributed, these general figures being followed by a 
minute analysis of the incomes derived from land (agricultural 
and urban), and the amounts going to private persons subject to 
Income Tax on the one hand, and to poor persons and charitable 
bodies on the other. 

(2) A conspectus of social conditions, as illustrated by the 
number of houses built per year, the yearly percentage of un- 
employment, the purchasing power of a sovereign, and the amount 
of capital which has sought investment abroad, under Conservative 
and Radical Administrations respectively, since the year 1892. 

(3) A synopsis of the farms of Great Britain, showing the 
numbers and aggregate areas of the farms of different sizes (from 
great farms down to those of a few acres) into which the country 
is divided; the number of workers—farmers, farmers’ relatives, 
and hired labourers—horses, and mechanical horse-power em- 
ployed in each class of farm relatively to the acreage farmed, 
&e., &e. 

(4) A comparison between England and Ireland, showing the 
extraordinary difference between the proportion borne in these 
two countries respectively by the number and aggregate income 
of persons subject to Income Tax to the number of the popula- 
tion generally; the conclusion, as demonstrated by a series of 
analytical tables, being that the masses of the population are 
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poorest in the country in which the wealth and the number of the 
richer classes are least. ee 

5) An analysis of the total distributable ; values produced 
respectively by the chief manufacturing industries of the country, 
as considered in connexion with recent proposals with regard to a 
general minimum wage, the result being to show in detail how 
absolutely fantastic many of these proposals are. ; 

(6) The ratio of wages to profits and to total value of output in 
the coal trade. General results as deducible from official figures 
and corroborated by evidence relating to particular cases. (In 


the press.) : 
(7) Short and simple analysis of the latest Reports on Income 


Tax, and a detailed comparison of these with those for ten years 
ago, with special reference to the growth and income of companies, 
large, medium, and small, (‘To be issued shortly.) 

Other monographs will deal with wages (grouped according to 
their amounts); the distribution and number of landed pro- 
perties; houses of various grades, including overcrowded 
tenements; the general ratio of home-produced profits to 
home wages; profits from abroad, &c., &c.—in short, with most 
of the main questions which form the subject-matter of current 
social politics. 

These monographs are supplied to subscribers from the 
offices of the Liberty and Property Defence League, 25 Victoria 
Street, Westminster, and can be obtained by application to 
Mr. F. Millar at that address. Persons who may desire to 
present a number of sets to local speakers, agents, or working 
men’s institutions can be supplied on special terms. About 
two hundred and fifty clubs have been thus supplied already. 
—Iam, Sir, &., W. H. Matuock. 





CIVIL SERVICE SECURITY OF TENURE. 
(To tue Epiror or tue “Srecrator.”] 
Sir,—May I be allowed to say a few words in the Spectator 
on a question asked in the House of Commons on July Ist, 
on the subject of the security of tenure of Civil servants, and 
the reply of the Home Secretary in these terms P— 

“T am informed that on May 7th last Sir Charles Bruce requested 
permission to tender certain evidence to the Royal Commission 
after the publication of the fourth Report of the Commissioners, 
and that permission was refused on the ground that the evidence 
in question did not appear to have any direct bearing upon the 
questions then under consideration. I see no ground for extending 
the scope of the Commission’s inquiry.” 

The reply is misleading. It was evidently intended to imply 
that the evidence was refused on the ground that it did not 
fall within the original terms of reference. That was not the 
case. It was refused on the ground that it did not seem to 
have any direct bearing on the questions under consideration 
after the publication of the fourth Report. In the sixth 
paragraph of the introduction to their fourth Report the 
Commissioners state that out of one hundred and ninety-three 
witnesses examined no less than seventy-five “were repre- 
sentatives of Civil servants who desired to place before us 
representations criticizing the organization of the Service.” 
All the representations I desired to place before them are of 
this category, and so far as the terms of reference are con- 
cerned no extension is necessary. It must obviously be 
open to the Commissioners to hear, after the publication of 
the fourth Report, evidence of the same nature and scope as 
that heard before the publication. I must add that the 
evidence I desired to submit would have been tendered long 
ago but for the action of the Home Secretary himself, through 
whom I addressed a petition to the Crown praying for relief 
from the cause of the delay. Mr. Gladstone used to declare 
that publicity is the only safeguard of our liberties. I wonder 
what he would bave thought of the central facts of the evidence 
I desired to submit—an inquisition carried on in an under- 
ground vault in Whitehall, and the extraordinary precautions 
taken by Ministers of the Crown, by the Treasury, and by 
eminent counsel holding the high offices of Judge Advocate- 
General of the Army and Judge Advocate of the Fleet, to 
secure the immunity of perpetual secrecy for the methods by 
which a public Department can dispose of the security of 
tenure of his Majesty’s Civil Service. I cannot help hoping 
that the Commissioners may be disposed to reconsider their 
decision —I am, Sir, &c., CHARLES Bruce. 

Arnot Tower, Leslie, Fife. 





THE TRADE UNION TABOO. 

[To rus Eprtor or tae “Srectator.”] 
Sir,—It seems to me to be rather a pity that someone does 
not try to make Trade Unionists understand that if they 


adhered logically to their principles they would soon cease 
to exist. They cannot buy food or clothes in the manu- 
facture of which no free labour has been employed, or be 
sure that the houses in which they live have not been built 
by non-Union labour. They might as well refuse to receive 
the money with which their wages are paid because some of 
the coins may have been produced by non-Union labour. 
—I am, Sir, &c., ZETETES. 





THE POST OFFICE AS PHILISTINE, 
(To tue Epiror or tae “Srecrator.”’ J 
S1r,—I feel I should like to thank you and “E. P.” for the 
article in the Spectator of June 27th calling attention to the 
wicked way in which telephone poles are “ sprung on” a road. 
We fought hard, but failed, in the case of the beautiful road 
which runs between the windows of this house and Southampton 
Water. It is a sort of natural esplanade, enjoyed by thousands 
of people from the neighbouring town. A parallel road, inland, 
has already been spoilt by telegraph poles. We tried to get 
the telephone to take the same route, but in vain. Some of 
the poles were already put up before we discovered what was 
toward. The local Council had been notified, but not the 
landowner. He in the end must have agreed, for there the 
poles are—a permanent eyesore. Can nothing be done to 
educate our public authorities as to the preservation of natural 
beauty? As you rightly say, the private individual is power- 
less.—I am, Sir, &c., F. E. Mins. 
The Clif, Weston, Southampton. 





LORD SAYE AND SELE. 

[To tae Eprron ov tas “Srercrator.”’] 
S1r,—Shall the most judicial of periodicals not do justice ? 
You and Lord Newton are making a mistake. Whether 
Lord Saye and Sele had a will of his own or not, he could 
not call himself as a witness in a case. If counsel on 
neither side would call him, we may be sure that he was 
“nobody's money.” Normally, of course, counsel decide who 
are to be called: exceptionally, the Judge (see Phipson on 
Evidence, Fifth Edition, p. 480). If the Judge had hinted 
that he wanted this witness, he would have been called.—I 
am, Sir, &e., A BaRpisTer. 





A WESLEYAN NON-OFFICIAL CONFERENCE 
(To tuz Epirorn or tus “Srecrator.”)} 

Sir,—It is quite a common error to say that the “non- 
official assembly in connexion with the Church Congress at 
Southampton” was “a meeting of its kind entirely new.” At 
the Church Congress at Bradford in 1898, on the Friday 
evening after the Congress had closed, just such a meeting 
was held. The Dean of Ripon presided, and Dean Farrar, 
Dr. Horton, Dr. Glover, and the Rev. W. L. Watkinson 
addressed the crowded audience in St. George’s Hall.) What 
was new at Southampton was the fact that the President 
of the Congress organized this “non-official” assembly. At 
Bradford it was the enterprise of a parochial clergyman—the 
Rev. Carmont Gallacher.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Newcastle Rectory, Staffs. J. W. Dunneg. 





“WAVERLEY.” 
(To rue Epitor or tas “Srectratos.”) 
Srr,—The little poem “Waverley” in the Spectator of 
July 4th expresses in terse and well-chosen language the sub- 
conscious emotions of many an aged novel-reader who, like 
myself, reads and enjoys most modern novels, but 
“ Still reads Dickens upon the sly, 
And even Scott when nobody’s by.” 
By a coincidence, only a few days ago, I expressed a similar 
idea in a coarser form. I personally appreciate and enjoy 
modern novels, but I was endeavouring to analyse and put in 
words the difference between a modern “ problem novel” and, 
say, Waverley in its effect on the mind of the reader; and I 
decided that it might be compared to the difference between a 
Highland glen and a luxuriant sewage farm.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Crarence M. Dopetn 
The Grove, Charlton Kings, near Cheltenham. 





HOW TO BEHAVE. 


[To rus Epiton oF tus “ Srectraror.”’] 
Srr,—Referring to the article entitled “How to Behave” 








in your issue of June 27th, where you suggest the term 
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“sediment-bowl” as an alternative for “ slop-basin,” allow me 
to suggest the term used, Iam told, by the would-be genteel 
in Glasgow for this useful appendage to the tea-table, viz., 
“ dreg-vase.” —I am, Sir, &c., A. H. ©, 





MEMORIAL TO GENERAL SIR HENRY 
BRACKENBURY. 
[To rux Epiron or tue “Sprectrator.”’] 

Srr,— Will you kindly make known that the fund for the 
above memorial has now been started, and an influential 
Committee appointed for its administration? It is considered, 
in view of the very wide character of Sir Henry Brackenbury’s 
work and attainments, that the memorial should be fully 
representative of his many friends and admirers, and not 
limited to officers of the Royal Artillery and Army generally. 
Subscriptions are now invited, and should be paid to the Hon. 
Secretary, Colonel J. R. J. Jocelyn, c/o Royal United Service 
Institution, Whitehall, S.W. The Committee desire to point 
out that until it is known approximately the amount sub- 
scribed it is not possible to state the form which the memorial 
will tuke.—I am, Sir, &c., METHUEN. 





GUINEAS FOR POUNDS.—AN INVESTMENT 
FOR WOMEN. 
[To rue Epiron or tus “ Srecraror.”] 

Sir,—Since I issued my appeal on behalf of the Boy Scouts’ 
Endowment Fund in February an averago of about £700 a day 
has been sent, and the Fund, therefore, has now almost reached 
£100,000. With a few exceptions the whole of this amount has 
been sent by men. I believe the reason for this is that they 
recognize it as an opportunity for making a valuable step in 
national insurance against the result of inefiicient citizenhood. 
They are glad to take a hand in such a move as a matter of 
patriotism, but there is nothing sensational about it to appeal to 
sentiment or charity, and therefore it does not at once catch the 
attention or enlist the sympathy of all. 

I cannot help thinking that if this were recognized by the 
women of England they would not care to be behind, but would 
be glad, if the case were put to them, to contribute the next 
£100,000. When they have done this there is little doubt but 
that the men would buckle to and find the remaining £50,000 to 
complete the scheme. If one woman in every two hundred and 
thirty-three would send a sovereign to-day, the hundred thousand 
would be obtained to-morrow, and it would be a sound invest- 
ment, giving by way of dividend a healthier, happier manhood for 
our nation in the near future. In addition, Sir Francis Trippel, 
who is very kindly helping me in this work, has made a generous 
offer to turn each one of these hundred thousand sovereigns into 
guineas as they arrive. 

Women can help this national work by: (1) Sending their con- 
tributions to me at 116 Victoria Street, 5.W.; (2) by sending a 
line to Sir Francis Trippel, at the same address, offering to assist 
in forming the Ladies’ Committees that will shortly be in- 
augurated in the cities and big towns of the country to help 
forward the scheme. I am especially hoping to secure the recog- 
nition of the Lady Mayoresses and the Mayoresses of the country 
in this work. 

I have already explained in the Press that the object of the 
fund is: (a) To enable us to start Scoutmasters’ Training Centres 
throughout the country to assist those men who are so nobly 
giving up their leisure to this work; (b) to provide organization 
for specially helping the Scout Troops in poor districts, where at 
— an immense number of boys become wasters from lack of 

elp which can be given them by the Scout Movement; (c) to 
develop the Sea Scouts; (d) to carry on the Scout Farm at 
Wadhurst, in Sussex ; (e) to keep old Scouts in touch with their 
high ideals, and to give them a helping hand when they leave their 
troop; (/) to develop the Wolf Cubs—i.e., the Junior Scouts; 
(g) to provide proper Headquarters organization to enable us to 
cope efliciently with the large amount of work that is necessary 
to ensure the smooth running of the machine.—I am, Sir, &c., 

The Endowment Fund, Rosert Bapen-Powe... 

116 Victoria Street, S.W. 





THE WOMEN’S HOLIDAY FUND. 
(To tux Epiror or tus “Srecratror.”) 
Sm,—The Women’s Holiday Fund again ask you to let your far- 
reaching voice speak for them. ‘To be supported by the Spectator 
is such a boon, and the result of appealing through that paper is 
always so successful, that I hope you will forgive my persistency 
year after year. We were afraid at the beginning of this year 
that our numbers would be greatly curtailed by want of funds, 
but a generous and timely legacy has carried us through so far, 
and we pride ourselves on having no debts. Still, we cannot by 
any means send away all those who wish to go, or whom we wish 
to send, and have had to stop passing any more cases for lack of 
money to meet them. Will those now looking forward to an 
outing of many weeks’ duration spare a little to give the London 
working woman one week or two away from her grinding cares? 
The price some of us pay for one day in a first-class hotel will give 
one of these women at least one week at th8 sea. Contributions 
will be gratefully acknowledged by the Secretary, Women’s 
Holiday Fund, 76 Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road; the 








Treasurer, Arthur S. Daniells, Esq., Fairchildes, Warlingham 
Surrey; or by Mrs. Frank Pownall, 7r Bickenhall Mansione, W. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Heien A. Pownati 
Hit : (Vice-Chairman W.H.F., Ex-Committee), 

7 Bickenhall Mansions, Gloucester Place, W. 

[Most sincerely do we wish a gvod purse to this fund. None 
want holidays more than hard-worked women, and none, we may 
add, make better use of them.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





BORROW HOUSE. 
[To tree Epitor or tus “ Srectator.”] 
S1r,—On the occasion of the George Borrow celebration in Norwich 
last year, the house in which Borrow resided with his parents when 
in Norwich was acquired by Mr. A. M. Samuel (then Lord Mayor 
of Norwich), and generously presented by him to the Norwich 
Corporation with the view of its being maintained as a Borrow 
Museum. The Norwich Public Library Committee has just under. 
taken to collaborate in the development of the literary side of the 
Museum, and would therefore gladly welcome donations or infor- 
mation respecting the whereabouts of any Borrow letters and 
manuscripts, engravings or photographs of Borrow’s friends and 
places described in his works, and other items of Borrovian interest, 
—Donations or information should be sent to 
Public Library, Norwich, Gero. A. STEPHEN, 
City Librarian, 





THE COMMITTEE FOR THE ECONOMIC PRESERVATION 
OF BIRDS. 
[To tue Epiror or tus “Sprecraror.”) 

Srr,—As the views of the Committee for the Economic Preserva- 
tion of Birds have been either misunderstood or misrepresented, 
we should like to set them before you in the briefest possible 
manner. Some of our members would prefer slightly to modify 
certain of the clauses. We who sign approve the following six 
suggestions as a working basis :— 

(1) Absolute protection during breeding season for all breeding 
wild birds of whatever kind. 

(2) Absolute protection for all birds found upon inquiry to be 
either verging upon extinction, highly localized, or of determined 
benefit in agricultural centres. These birds to be known as 
“ Birds of Class I.” 

(3) Regulations to be enforced by Government or local authorities 
under Government for species that have commercial value and ara 
not in danger. These birds to be known as “ Birds of Class II.” 
The Government of the countries of origin to tax the sale of these 
species, and thereby recover the cost of enforcing regulations. 

(4) The permanent maintenance of an International Committee 
of scientific experts to determine year by year which species 
belong of right to the respective classes, 

(5) An international agreement to refuse importation to the 
world’s markets, museums, and private collections of all species 
that aro found to belong to “ Class I.” 

(6) All species in “Class II.” to be exported under licence. 

The Economic Committee would place at once in “ Class I.” the 
following birds :— 
The family of chatterers, 


The cattle egret. 
The resplendent trogon. 


The lyre birds 
The ride bird ¢ of Australia, 


The Sagegen (Monal) pheasants. 

The red bird of paradise of the 
Waigu Island, 

The Prince liudolf bird of paradise, 

Lawes’s do. 


‘The regent bower bird, Prince Wilhelm’s do, 
The flamingo. Rothschild’s do. 
The spoonbills, Princess Stephanie’s do. 
The tragopans. Meyer's do. 


The other birds of paradise and large and small white herons 
would, in the light of our present information, come into “ Class 
II,” together with other species that need not be enumerated here. 
It is clear that certain birds might be in “ Class I.” in some parts 
of the world and in “ Class II.” in others. 

We hold that these measures would protect birds that must 
else fall a prey to the irresistible march of civilization, the primary 
cause of bird disappearance. Here, we claim, is a scheme that 
can unite the Governments, naturalists, and merchants of Europe 
in sane and well-considered protective work. It is practical and 
effective. The Economic Committee has ample reason to believe 
that it would be accepted by every country with a plumage trade. 
The authorities of the countries of origin will speedily see that 
it pays to protect a valuable asset.—Apologizing for the length of 
this letter, which may best be excused on account of the wide 
interest taken in the subject, we are, Sir, &c. (for the Committee 
for the Economic Preservation of Birds), 

P. Cuaumers Mircuetn, A. Meek. 
Chairman, E. A. Mincutm, 
F. G. AFLaLo. C. E. Muserave. 
Dupter W. Buxton, Rogert NewsteaD, 
Cc. F. Downnam. Husert H. Poors, 
F. Martin Duncan, Rozrerr H. Reap. 
G. K. DunsTatt. Hveu Scorr. 
Dovetas EnewisH. C. C. SELIGMANN, 
J. STANLEY GARDINER. A. E. Suipiey. 
Marcus Harroa. Tuomas R. R. Stesarne. 
W. D. Hexprrson. D’Arcy W. THomrson, 
M. Davenrort Hitt. J. Arruur THomson, 
H, Kyiaut HoxsFrecp. Hvueu Borp Wart. 
Louis Josrrn. W. PercivaL WESTELL. 
H. Maxwewt Lerroy. A. WINGFIELD. 
Epuunp Gires Loper. S. L. Bensusan ) Secre- 
E. W. Macpzipz. Witrrep Marx WEss ) taries, 


Clo The Selborne Society, 42 Bloomsbury Square, W.C, 
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POETRY. 


—_—~— 
THE CHANTRY OF THE CHERUBIM. 


O cHantry of the Cherubim, 
Down-looking on the stream ! 

Beneath thy boughs the day grows dim; 
Through windows comes the gleam; 

A thousand raptures fill the air, 

Beyond delight, beyond despair. 


I will not name one flower that clings 
In cluster at my feet! 
I will not hail one bird that sings 
Its anthem loud or sweet ! 
This is the floor of Heaven, and these 
The angels that God's ear do please. 


I walk as one unclothed of flesh, 
I wash my spirit clean ; 
I see old miracles afresh, 
And wonders yet unseen. 
I will not leave Thee till Thou give 
Some word whereby my soul may live! 


I listened—but no voice I heard; 
I looked—no likeness saw ; 

Slowly the joy of flower and bird 
Did like a tide withdraw; 

And in the heaven a silent star 

Smiled on me, infinitely far. 


I buoyed me on the wings of dream, 
Above the world of sense; 

I set my thought to sound the scheme, 
And fathom the Immense ; 

I tuned my spirit as a lute 

To catch wind-music wandering mute. 


Yet came there never voice nor sign; 
But through my being stole 

Sense of a Universe divine, 
And knowledge of a soul 

Perfected in the joy of things, 

The star, the flower, the bird that sings. 


Nor I am more, nor less, than these, 
All are one brotherhood; 
I and all creatures, plants, and trees, 
The living limbs of God; 
And in an hour, as this, divine, 
I feel the vast pulse throb in mine. 
FI’. W. BovrpDIt1on. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein erpressed or with the mode of 


expression. In such instances, or tn the case of “Letters to the 








Editor,” insertion only means that the matier or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication, 
= 
BOOKS. 
_ 
THE STRUGGLE FOR SCUTARI.®* 
THis is a depressing, although a brilliant, book. Miss 


Durham is well known as an extraordinarily courageous 
woman who hesitates at no self-sacrifice or danger in order 
to help the Albanians. She is devoted to them, and they 
respond by calling her the “Queen of the mountain men.” 
They regard her as almost omnipotent, and imagine that she 
has only to speak the word for the Powers to intervene and 
end all the troubles of Albania. Her authority among the 
Albanians must be great indeed for her to be able—as she 
was—to induce them to accept terms which they had sworn 
never to accept, and for her to be appealed to three times by 
the Montenegrin leaders to pull them out of the messes in 
Albania in which their policy had involved them. All this is 








* The Struggle for Scutari (Turk, Slav, and Alb ntenh Ry M. Ed tl el ha 
Tllustrated by Photographs and Sketches by 4 ag seen 
Arnold, [1is, net.) 


the Author, London: Edward 





good reading, and Miss Durham has such a power of present- 
ing scene after scene, in staccato sentences which are extremely 
vivid for all their carelessness, that the reader feels he is in 
the very middle of the havoc, intrigue, brutality, and stench 
of Balkan warfare. 

Experience tells us, however, that persons capable of heroic 
acts of tenderness and consolation are sometimes also capable 
of unjudicial vehemence in their relations with others. It may 
be that only the independence of character which is expressed 
by such vehemence makes the heroism possible. Miss Durham, 
at all events, is vehement. Her account of the doings of 
Montenegrins and Servians, and in a lesser degree of Greeks, 
is an accusation of horrible atrocities when it is not a 
derisive narrative of incompetence, paltriness, or meanness. 
She was an eyewitness of much of what she describes, and the 
present writer was not. It would not be possible, therefore, 
for him to contradict any single assertion that Miss Durbam 
makes; but it may be useful to point out that, where there may 
be supposed to be degrees of culpability in the acts of an 
accused person, the gravity which the charge assumes depends 
a good deal on the temperament of the accuser. We judge 
from internal evidence that when Miss Durham has a “ down” 
on any nation she is scarcely able to exercise lenity. We might 
give several reasons for our conclusion, but two will be enough, 
Miss Durham makes great play with the remark of a 
diplomatist that the “ethnographic question” was not taken 
into consideration in drawing a frontier-line. She then writes 
on the assumption that the Powers are indifferent to ethno- 
graphical considerations. But of course the whole difficulty 
is this very ethnographic question. If it were not for that there 
would be good hope of the Powers agreeing. We defy anyone 
to draw ethnographic lines in the Balkans that will satisfy 
any two States. The greatest experts in Balkan affairs dis- 
agree hopelessly as to whether particular districts are, say, 
predominantly Bulgar or predominantly Greek. Again, Miss 
Durham asserts that England gives help only where she expects 
gain—a libel on the motives of the Foreign Office. 

Having confessed our misgivings as to Miss Durham's 
judicial capacity, we may summarize the more important of 
her statements. Even if she unconsciously exaggerates, she 
is certainly as honest in her convictions as she is fearless in 
her conduct. She never believed in the Young Turk move- 
ment, and she predicted that the collapse of Turkey was near 
when the Young Turks, by their policy of general Ottomaniza- 
tion, united the various tribes and races of the Empire in a 
sense of an overwhelming common grievance. The Young 
Turks were guilty of a cardinal error of policy which Abd-ul- 
Hamid bad always been clever enough to avoid. When they 
were suppressing the Albanian insurrection Miss Durbam dis- 
tributed relief among the refugees who had swarmed across 
the Montenegrin frontier. The Montenegrin Royal Family 
paid such marked attentions to her that she suspected a 
motive. What was she to deduce except that, since she was 
the trusted friend of the Albanians, the Montenegrin Govern- 
ment wished to win through her the confidence of the 
Albanians and use them for a purpose? That purpose 
gradually unfolded itself. The Albanians were to be cat’s- 
paws in the policy of Montenegro against Turkey. The 
meanness of the Montenegrins was meanwhile proved by their 
attempt to charge Miss Durham double price for the medical 
necessaries which she used. At length the Albanians reached 
the conclusion which she had already come to by her own 
perception. The Montenegrins had promised to stand by the 
Albanians till they got European guarantees that the Turkish 
promises would Le fulfilled. The Montenegrins, however, 
threw over their protégés before any guarantees had been 
obtained. Miss Durham was furiously indignant, but when 
the Montenegrins offered the Albanians rifles and ammunition 
as a substitute she counselled the acceptance of them. The 
alternative, as she pointed out, was for the Albanians to 
return to their homes not only without guarantees but 
without arms. 

At first Miss Durham had no reason to doubt the sincerity 
of the horror which the Montenegrins had expressed at 
Turkish atrocities in Albania, but she was gradually dis- 
illusioned. Whatever turn events took, the truth apparently 
never came out of Montenegro. She accuses Prince Danilo of 
having made a public statement in the Morning Post to the 





effect that the Montenegrin Government had never aided the 
Albanian insurrection and was not preparing for war with 
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Turkey, when in fact “his stout cousin, Yanko, was actively 
engaged in supplying arms, keeping up the revolt, and pre- 
paring war.” The statement was “so impudent as to border 
on the sublime.” 

When the Balkan War came later the Montenegrins com- 
mitted the very horrors which they had previously denounced. 
The Albanians, on the other hand, all proved themselves 
angels in comparison (as we understand Miss Durham) with 
the pitiless fiends all round them. We must say that we 
find it difficult to believe that the Albanians have a vastly 
higher standard than their neighbours, as there does not seem 
to be any sufficient reason why they should. The charge of 
mutilation is brought against the Montenegrins again and 
again. We will quote only a few instances :— 


“ Professor Kovachevitch, teacher of French and German at the 
Gymnasium at Podgoritza, was anxious that I should employ him 
as assistant in any corresponding work I might do. Being lame, 
he was not liable for active service. ‘ Soon,’ said he, ‘ you will see 
the noses come in, We shall not leave many a Turk with a noso.’ 
‘If you do any such swinery,’ said I, ‘you will rightly lose all 
European sympathy.’ He was very angry. ‘It is our old national 
custom,’ he declared; ‘how can a soldier prove his heroism to his 
commander if he does not bring in noses? Of course we shall cut 
noses; we always have,’” 

A little later Miss Durham saw the abomination for herself in 
a captured Turkish hospital :— 

“The Turkish doctor, furious, demanded in broken German 
proper treatment for his wounded, and refused to help, saying he 
was not now responsible. I made a bonfire, and worked a long 
time burning dirty dressings and carrying out the blood-cans. He 
then saw I really wanted to help, and put on some orderlies to 
work also. The engineer brought bread and water, and we made 
gome sort of order in the place. I had till then been too busy to 
investigate the actual wounded. The doctor now pointed out 
eight men with bandages round their faces, close and flat. There 
was no nose or lip. He imitated slicing. ‘Look! Montenegrin 
work!’ Eight men, not otherwise wounded, had been deliberately 
caught and mutilated, Kovachevitch’s words had come true. The 
doctor wished me to tell Europe. I was in a painful position. 
When acting as correspondent, I had undertaken to reveal no 
secrets detrimental to Montenegro, and had cheerfully promised, 
believing this to mean the position of troops, guns, kc. But to 
hide such foul deeds was another thing. I worked the whole day, 
sweeping, and burning, and wrestling with the disgusting problem 
of the mutilated men. At night I returned to Podgoritza, and, 
having decided that ‘ honesty is the best policy,’ I found Jovitche- 
vitch, the late Montenegrin Consul in Scutari, and told him in 
strong terms what I had seen and what I thought of it. I would 
not report it this time, but there must not be any more. ‘Ihe 
result was that the correspondents, a mixed squad of whom were 
collected at Podgoritza, were not allowed to go forward till the 
mutilated men were hidden,” 

Again :—~ 

“Some warm partisans of Montenegro have declared that they 
do not see anything very horrible in the mutilation of dead 
bodies, and if the dead alone had been mutilated, we might 
dismiss it as the dirty trick of a barbarous people; but the men’s 
own account was that they mutilated the wounded before giving 
them a final bayonet prod. After the war I had this corroborated 
by a young Moslem from Plava, who came down to Scutari to beg 
surgical help. He told that he and some dozen comrades were all 
shot down in fair fight. As they lay bleeding on the field the 
Montenegrins came round and bayoneted the lot, who all 
succumbed but himself. He fainted. Later he came to, tried 
to rise, and by so doing, poor wretch, drew the attention of a 
Montenegrin officer and some men. They fell on him, wounded 
and helpless, hacked off his nose and upper lip, threw him down, 
and gave him another bayonet stab, and left him. Such is the 
superb vitality of these people, that in the night he revived and 
managed to crawl to shelter and friends, and recovered. Two 
surgeons examined him in my presence at Scutari. The scars and 
the bayonet stabs attested the truth of his story. Great force 
had been used when mutilating. The nasal bone was hacked 
right through between the eyes, and the whole of the upper lip 
sliced away to the corners of the mouth.” 


The Servians are represented as being as brutal as the Monte- 
negrins. Montenegrins seem to have told Miss Durham so 
frankly that the extermination of enemies was a natural and 
proper policy that we are almost surprised that other Monte- 
negrins should have been at pains to affect indignation. 

What does Miss Durham want for Albania? When she 
wrote she apparently believed that autonomy and the 
appointment of a Prince would bring peace and content- 
ment. Now Albania is independent and is ruled over by 
a Prince. We know the results. We read of them day 
by day in the newspapers. It is a sad fact that it is very 


much easier at any given moment to castigate the Powers 
for what they have done in the Balkans than to say what 
they could have done that would have been conspicuously 
better. 





HISTORY IN THE MAKING.* 


Tue illustration of history from contemporary records hag 
long been a familiar aid to teaching. Nearly thirty years have 
passed since the late Professor York Powell planned out hig 
excellent little series of “ English History from Contemporary 
Sources,” and since that date the number of good source-books 
has greatly increased, and it is still increasing. The three 
volumes before us represent an important advance in the 
conception of the use of sources. The books with which all 
teachers are familiar can devote but a small space to any one 
period, and most of them are designed rather to arouse interest 
than to satisfy an instructed curiosity. The sources on which 
the advanced student must depend are scattered through 
many volumes, some of them not easy of access. It was a 
happy thought that the Professor of English History in the 
University of London should collaborate with his students to 
produce, as the first instalment of a “ University of London 
Historical Series,’ these volumes of illustrative extracts, in 
which a reign of twenty-four years is treated on a scale much 
more liberal than the ordinary source-books adopt for the 
whole of English history. The object of the book is not, 
of course, to encourage the armchair historian to make his 
researches with even less trouble than is implied in the con- 
sultation of the ordinary Calendars of State Papers. It is not 
intended for writers of history, who must still make their own 
way through the multitude of books and MSS. It contains 
some hitherto unprinted documents, but these have been 
included rather because they are important for the editors’ 
purpose than because they are not already accessible. 

These three volumes are only a selection from the large 
mass of materials for the twenty-four years when Henry Vil. 
ruled at Westminster, and their aim is to supply a University 
student with the tools which are necessary for his initiation 
into modern scientific methods of historical investigation. 
They are the first attempt at the systematic introduction 
into the historical lecture-room of the methods of the 
laboratory. They represent a selection of instruments to be 
employed experimentally; the object of the experiment being, 
not the discovery of new truths, but the illustration of results 
already achieved. If we judge the work before us by this, 
the only applicable test, Professor Pollard’s students are to 
be congratulated upon the success of their achievement. 
They selected a reign which is singularly fitted for their 
purpose; they had the good fortune to possess as their guide 
an historian whose acquaintance with the methods of history 
has been proved on many fields and whose knowledge of the 
Tudor period is unrivalled; and they have not failed to 
emulate their teacher’s care and industry. The plan of the 
work is doubtless due to Professor Pollard. The first 
volume coniains narrative extracts, chiefly from chronicles 
and Calendars of State Papers, bearing upon the general 
political history of the reign; the second includes docu- 
ments illustrative of Constitutional history and of social 
and economic history; and the third is concerned with foreign 
policy, ecclesiastical policy, and Irish policy. In an admirable 
introduction, which every student of the reign will find useful 
and suggestive, Professor Pollard explains that he bas been 
bold enough to exclude all formal histories, though he has 
admitted the ingenuous chronicler, “ History,” he says, “is 
distinguished from its materials by the author's desire to tell 
a story, which is rarely free from an element of falsification.” 
The aphorism requires, we think, some modification; history 
is distinguished from its materials by the cireumstance that 
the story which the author desires to tell is more easily 
recognized than is the similar desire of the authors of its 
materials. But for the purposes of this work the distinction 
is sound enough, and Professor Pollard gives a very happy 
illustration of his point. Bernard André, who, by the way, 
attains the dignity of an historian, and is consequently ruled 
out from these pages, in describing Henry's joyful entry into 
London after Bosworth, used the word “laetanter.” It was 
wrongly transcribed by a copyist as “latenter,” and Bacon, 
reading that Henry entered London privately, elaborated this 
wonderful sentence: “ Himself not being on horseback, or 
in any open chair or throne, but in a close chariot, as one 
that having been sometimes an enemy of the whole state, and 


® The Reign of Henry VII. from Contemporary Sources. Selected and Arranged 
in three. votuanen, with an Introduction by A. F. Pollard, Hoa, D.Litt. 
London: Lougmansand Co, [lts, 6d, net each vol.} 
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a 
. proscribed person, chose rather to keep state, and strike 
reverence into the people than to fawn upon them. ; 

In spite of the elimination of the historian, the difficulty of 
coming toa reasonable conclusion remains very great. T hese 
documents show Henry VII. as avaricious and spen dthrift, 
merciful and cruel, loyal and deceitful. “ The simple facts 
of history prove on examination to be as fictitious and as 
fallacious as the elements of geometry or of chemistry,” says 
Dr. Pollard in a despondent sentence that might have come 
from Mr. Balfour's Gifford Lectures or from Lord Haldane’s 
Creighton Lecture, and he wisely advises his students not to 
make their experimental work too independent, but to inquire 
what other investigators, from Bacon to Mr. Herbert Fisher, 
have made of these problems. 

The portion of the book to which students will most often 
be referred is that which deals with Constitutional history, 
and we cannot imagine a more useful historical exercise than 
an examination of the early chapters of Hallam in the light 
of the documents here collected. Hallam’s belief “that there 
was a definite Constitution, and that the Stuarts broke it,” 
which has recently been discussed by Mr. Gooch, has been 
impressed on the public mind, not only by the lucid state- 
ments of Hallam himself, but also by the vivid pen of 
Macaulay, and, though Mr, Gardiner showed that the Stuart 
monarchy ought to be judged by other tests, the older view 
will not easily be displaced. It is unfortunate that the great 
work of Bishop Stubbs stopped at the accession of Henry VILI., 
and that “‘no satisfactory attempt has been made to determine 
what was and what was not constitutional during the Tudor 
period.” The students who study these texts will find 
their minds clear about some important points, especially as 
to the position of the Royal Prerogative and of Parliament, 
and the impulse thus given may result in a satisfactory 
Constitutional history of the period. 

These volumes are not for the general reader, though he 
will find something to interest him in the social and economic 
extracts, as in the Italian description of London :— 

“It abounds with every article of luxury, as well as with the 
necessaries of life; but the most remarkable thing in London is 
the wonderful quantity of wrought silver. ... In one single 
street, named the Strand, leading to St, Paul’s, there are fifty-two 
goldsmiths’ shops, so rich and full of vessels, great and small, that 
in all the shops in Milan, Rome, Venice, and Florence put together, 
I do not think there would be found so many of the magnificence 
that are to be seen in London.” 

English customs were, of course, frequently misunderstood. 
The same writer finds his explanation of the custom of send- 
ing children to be trained as pages in the consideration that 

“The English, being great epicures, and very avaricious by 
nature, indulge ia the most delicate fare themselves and give their 
household the coarsest bread and beer and cold meat baked on 
Sunday for the rest of the week. ... If they had their own 
children at home, they would be obliged to give them the same 
food they make use of for themselves.” 

The ecclesiastical documents of the reign show the harmony 
between England and the Papacy, but they also show the 
persistence of Lollardy, and Professor Pollard is inclined to 
range himself with those who believe in a continuity from the 
days of Wycliffe to those of the Reformation. It is important 
to remember that a single chronicler records, between the 
years 1496 and 1505, twenty-seven cases of heresy in London 
alone. The Irish section is the least satisfactory portion of 
the book, and the extracts from the Book of Howth come very 
near to the historian who writes to tell a story; but the inade- 
quacy of the treatment of Ireland is doubtless due to reasons 
of space. ‘lhe three volumes provide a model for the members 
of historical seminars, and the teaching of history will be 
rendered considerably more easy if the example thus set is 
widely followed. No library used by students of history can 
afford to be without this book. 





ENGLAND INVADED.* 


“Srxce the year 1794, when England seethed with excitement 
through fear of a French Republican invasion, no book has 
been produced dealing with the invasions of England,” write 
the joint-authors in their preface. They therefore claim to 
fulfil a long-felt want. They claim, moreover, to have taken 
full advantage of the wealth of new material collected during 





* England Ineaded. By Edward Foord and Gordon Home, London: A, 
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the last hundred and twenty years, to have studied every avail- 
able shred of historical evidence, and to have visited all the main 
battle sites and campaign areas mentioned in their text. The 
result is a record of events which will always be useful, and 
especially so to those who wish to study or discuss our ever- 
present problem of home defence. Exactly one-half of the 
book is devoted to very early times—to the struggles between 
Britons, Romans, Saxons, Vikings, Danes, &c. And since these 
various nationalities and tribes were more often at war than at 
peace, more often invading or being invaded than merely sitting 
still, we get in the first hundred and seventy-six pages 
little less than a “ potted” history of eleven hundred years. 
Historians or students may, or may not, find fresh light 
thrown on certain events falling in this period, but the 
general reader is more likely to appreciate the second halt 
of the book, which starts with the Norman Conquest and ends 
with the Napoleonic project of 1804. 

The account of the Norman Conquest is logical and clear, 
and shows that William’s success was due to his own pluck 
and determination and toa remarkable combination of favour- 
able circumstances rather than to an overwhelming superiority 
of force. No attempt was made by the English fleet to stop the 
sailing of the hostile flotilla; and at the crucial moment the 
had withdrawn from the Channel to revictual in 
the Thames, which in those days was, even with favourable 
winds, further from Pevensey than Rosyth is to-day from 
Portsmouth, Again, Harold's army was, as is well known, 
at the moment when invasion seemed imminent, called to the 
defence of the North, so that the actual landing of the Normans 
The extraordinary rapidity with 
which Harold’s regular troops marched back again south 
resulted in his levies being left far in the rear, and he 
was eventually surprised inte giving battle when he would 
probably have preferred to await support. Even in these 
circumstances the issue at Hastings appears to have bung ia 
the balance. The account of the battle itself differs con- 
siderably from more generally accepted versions, but, bearing 
in mind the difficulty with which an accurate record can be 
formed of even peace-manauvre battles of the present day, we 
should be rash toaccept any account of any ancient battle as 
much more than a series of carefully reasoned guesses. 

Since 1066 only on two occasions have relatively large 
hostile forces landed on these shores, and in both cases they 
have had the support of a considerable part of the nation. 
The first of these occasions was in 1216, when Louis of France 
landed in Thanet to help the men of London to put an end to 
the tyrannies of King John. The second was in 1688, when 
William of Orange landed at Brixham in response to a some- 
what similar invitation from the opponents of King James. 
The former—the French—invasion was followed by three 
months of desultory and rather aimless fighting, and ended in 
Hubert de Burgh’s great victory off the coast of Kent, which 
cut the lines of communication of the French and sent their 
reinforcements to the bottom of the sea. In the latter, 
excepting the skirmish at Wincanton between some Irishmen 
and some Scots, there was no fighting at all, so that from 
neither of these invasions are lessons of much naval or 
military value to be learnt. 

All other invasions of the British Isles are better, perhaps, 
described as raids. During the “ Hundred Years’ War” with 
France the Isle of Wight was wasted, and Dartmouth, Plymouth, 
Yarmouth, Rye, Hastings, and Portsmouth one after another 
were sacked. Penzance was burnt by the Spaniards in 1595, 
Teignmouth by the Comte de Tourville in 1690. On several 
occasions small Freneh forces have landed to join either the 
Welsh or the Scots or the Irish during the various dynastic 
struggles which took place between the fourteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. In 1667 the famous Dutchman, De Ruyter, 
entered the Medway, bombarded Sheerness into ruins, captured 
or burnt a number of British men-of-war, and for six weeks 
dominated the English seas, And lastly, on February 22nd, 
1797, the “ Black Legion” of French convicts, led by the 
Irish-American Tate, effected a landing in Fishguard Bay, 
but surrendered the following day to “2,000 furious Welsh- 
men armed with anything possessing either an edge or a 
point.” 

That closes the list of partial or complete successes ; but the 
authors deal also with the failures. Of these latter fhe most 
important are, first, the attempt made by Francois I. of 
France in 1545,when Admiral d’Annibault pillaged several 
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fishing villages on the Sussex coast and landed raiding parties 
in the Isle of Wight, but effected nothing serious, and was 
finally defeated by Lord Lisle off Shoreham Harbour; 
secondly, the attack by the Spanish Armada in 1588; 
and, lastly, Hoche’s attempted invasion of Ireland in 1796. 
All these are described in some detail, but special credit is 
due for the chapter on the Armada—probably the best short 
account yet written. Incidentally the authors contest the 
popular impression that the Armada was beaten by the English 
privateers. “ Wynter said bluntly that the private ships were 
of hardly any use at all. And the real truth is that the English 
won because they had a properly organized Royal Navy com- 
posed of excellent sailing ships, well armed with artillery, not 
cumbered with useless soldiers, and directed not by mediaevally 
minded soldiers but by scientific seamen.” 

Their careful historical studies lead the authors to three 
main conclusions—namely: (1) That so long as an island State 
holds the command of the sea, and exercises that command with 
reasonable skill and prudence, that State will be practically 
invulnerable; (2) that in u naval war the operations must be 
vigorous and drastic and not wasted upon mere destruction 
of commerce; and (3) that it is necessary to have (a) a 
regular military force strong enough to assist the Fleet in 
its operations on an enemy's coast, and (b) an organized 
defensive force to deal with isolated raids. These are con- 
clusions which have often been arrived at before, but not 
everyone will agree that they cover all aspects of present- 
day problems of British Imperial defence. 





RECENT VERSE.* 


Miss Rosrt Macavutay in her slim book of verses, The Two 
Blind Countries, seeks a different prize from most poets. It 
is magic that she would capture—not the common magic of 
poetry, which is only a rarefied beauty, but that authentic 
thing which gives one a strange thrill and shudder and makes 
the solid earth seem an unsubstantial vapour. It is bomely 
magic, too, springing out of common incidents, for the other 
world is always there, with only a gossamer veil between its 
strangeness and our high noontide. Both worlds are blind, and 
the ear that listens at the door gets no comfort, nothing to 
illumine its own country or tell it clearly about the other, 
only a sense of the infinite multiplications of the soul. In 
these verses we have all the gusto of ordinary life, and a 
singular gift of sharp delineation, but their charm is the 
imminence of 
“The dream country, 
While the round world hums like the far-off tale 
Of a foolish bee.” 
The magic has many forms. Sometimes it is the wild past 
crowding upon the orderly present :— 
« As I walked in Petty Cury on Trinity Day, 
While the cuckoos in the fields did shout, 
Right through the city stole the breath of the may, 
And the scarlet doctors all about 
Lifted up their heads to sniff the breeze, 
And forgot they were bound for Great St. Mary’s 
To listen to a sermon from the Master of Caius, 
And ‘ How balmy,’ they said, ‘the air is!’ 
And balmy it was ; and the sweet bells rocking 
Shook it till it rent in two 
And fell, a torn veil; and like maniacs mocking 
The wild things from without peered through.” 


Sometimes, as in Mr. De La Mare’s verse, it is the mystery of 
the blind, silent house to the adventurer in the orchard ; some- 
times it is plain witchcraft, as in “St. Mark’s Day”; ora 
fancy of the normal poetic kind, like “The City on the Lee 
Shore”; or a tale of ghosts, like “ Moonrise.” But it is most 
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potent when Miss Macaulay weaves her spell about something 
homely or grotesque—a wastrel wolfing food in the thick 
grasses of an English meadow, or the tramps moving endlessly 
in the chalky dust. Out of familiar things she contrives to 
draw a magic which sets all our definitions tottering :— 
“The grey dust on the by-roads 
Is shuffled and blurred 
By the dragging feet of beaten men, 
And a quiet sound is heard— 
A drawing of slow breath, as if 
A thousand sleepers stirred.” 
This specific gift is so rare in modern poetry that we may well 
hail it with enthusiasm. The rambling rhythms are cunningly 
adapted to further the strange power of a fancy which seeks, 
not to delight or to illumine or to build, but to disquiet. Yet 
it delights in spite of itself, for the blurring of common 
outlines gives the reader the freedom of great spaces. 

We welcome a reprint of Miss Susan Mitchell's remarkable 
little books of verse. In The Living Chalice? she shows that 
at will she can call up the half-lit world of the Celt, but with 
a weightier thought and a sharper perception than are common 
in Celtic poetry, and she has a curious human tenderness 
which is rarely conjoined with mysticism. “Immortality” 
shows the latter gift at its highest, but more characteristic 
are “ The Roads of the Heart,” “ The Nursery of the Heart,” 
and the beautiful “ The Burden of the Doorkeeper ” :— 

“We tend the bodies of the newly born, 

Stay with our hopeful hands the helpless head, 

And unto us they come the newly dead, 

You are all ours at evening and at morn.” 
In Aids to Immortality*® a very different talent is revealed’ 
In riotous and audacious verse she makes fun of every notable 
person or movement in Ireland; quite impartially, too, for 
Mr. Redmond suffers as much as Ulster. <A quick sense of 
parody, wit, and a touch of rollicking humour make these 
skits a delight to the Saxon, and perhaps not less to 
the victims, for there is no malice, though there is much 
point, in Miss Mitchell's catholic badinage. Mr. Sturge 
Moore’s new volume, The Sea is Kind,‘ contains one 
masterpiece which no one but Mr. Moore could have 
written. The title poem, with its clean definiteness of detail, 
its sudden homeliness, and its moments of high fancy, bas a 
slow subtle beauty which is far nearer the Greek spirit than 
more luscious verse. Beautiful, too, in the same manner is 
the letter “Sent from Egypt to a Sicilian vine-dresser.” For 
the rest, the volume contains some fine sonnets, some charming 
verses about children, and one or two delightful lyrics such as 
“A Duet” and “Chorus of Greek Girls.” Mr. Ford Madox 
Hueffer prefaces his Collected Poems* with a highly self- 
conscious essay which is sufficient to deter most readers, 
But they will be wise to disregard this piece of posturing, 
for the poetry is far better than the poet would have us 
believe. Mr. Hueffer is not always an attractive personality, 
but he is a real one, and his verse has sometimes a startling 
imaginative vigour. Such a poem as “To all the Dead” is a 
pageant of history which enthrals the mind, for each move- 
ment and figure is sharply visualized. Poems like “ Finchley 
Road” and“ The Three-Ten” have the same haunting power 
of marrying past and present, the dream and the reality. 
Mr. Hueffer, too, has his moments of tenderness, wlren he is 
whelly charming. “To Christina and Katharine at Christ- 
mas” and “ The Old Faith to the Converts” are so perfect of 
their kind that we dare not detach a stanza for quotation. 

The next three volumes on our list are mainly concerned 
with narrative verse. Mr. Charles Stratford Catty® is a most 
accomplished weaver of metrical tales in the manner of the 
elder poets. He does not imitate, but the influence of Browning 
and Swinburne is everywhere apparent. In his Greek tales he 
tells of the amours of the gods in dainty and melodious verse, 
but he is most successful in his romantic ballads, such as “The 
Death of Loys” and “ Blanchefleur,” where he uses deftly the 
old machinery of 'gramarye. Then he cin draw portraits in 
the Browning fashion—“ Discarded,” “A Roadside Rhapsody,” 
“ Mdlle. Hippolyte Clairon to the Margravine of Anspach,” “ A 
Man of Business ”—full of shrewd observation and imaginative 
sympathy. It is difficult to select where all is so competent, 
but our favourites are the fishing poems, “ Angler's Joy” and 
“The Fisher,” where the joy in natural beauty is expressed in 
verse unshadowed by any literary reminiscences. Mr. Herbert 
Sherring’s Nadir the Persian’ is a collection of ballads in the 
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robust vein, eminently fitted for recitation. Most of them are 


too well fitted for this purpose, and are apt to slip into banal 
phrases and facile jingles. The Indian poems are the best, 
but we are inclined to think that Mr. Sherring’s talent is 
better seen in his prose. The verses in lighter vein are good 
of their kind. The title poem of Mr. Henry Ransome’s Atil in 
Gortland® is a finely restrained rendering of a fine theme. 
The other poems are too often echoes; “ To a Ship at Anchor,” 
for instance, recalls in subject and treatment a famous poem 
of Mr. Robert Bridges. But “The Ballad of a Dream” is an 
éxquisite fancy, and “At the End of the Road” and “A 
Litany ” show that Mr. Ransome has more than mere metrical 
accomplishment at his command. 

Of the five little volumes of lyrics, Mr. Max Plowman’s 
The Golden Heresy ® (the title is taken from a line of “ A. E.”) 
is the most remarkable, and amply fulfils the promise of his 
earlier volume. He is never guilty of an otiose epithet or a 
weak phrase, and he is singularly free from contemporary 
influences. His thought is always simple and direct, but in 
his images he shows often a richness and subtlety which 
vecall the seventeenth-century religious poets. “The Crazy 
Lad” is an instance of his potent simplicity, and such fine 
poems as “The Banquet” and “A Marriage Song” of his 
richness. “The Bather” and “Her Beauty” show how 
subtly he can work out a moral theme in the terms of physical 
allegory. Miss Emily Hickey’s Later Poems" are partly 
versions of Celtic legends and partly devotional exercises. 
We like the latter best, especially “* After Our Lady’s Presenta. 
tion” and “An Act of Faith,” and most of all the charming 
lyric, “Eld to Youth.” Mr. W. H. Abbott’s Vision" is a 
collection of true lyrics, for music never fails him. Such 
a poem as “A Cottage Garden,” with its wealth of rich 
phrase and soft rhythm, is still a lyric in spite of its uncon- 
ventional form. Many of his sonnets are stately and melo- 
dious, especially “ Trafalgar Square” and “To a Young 
Girl,” and there are some good translations from Heine. Mr. 
Bernard Gilbert’s Farming Lays,” delightfully illustrated 
with thamb-nail sketches, give us a picture of the modern 
Lincolnshire farmer and peasant, in a dialect not too 
difficult, and with much shrewdness and humour. They are 
not poetry, as Barnes’s Dorset poems are poetry, but they 
are a faithful and kindly version of life, and deserve a wide 
popularity. Mrs. Arndt’s From Across the German Ocean™ 
contains the poems of an Englishwoman written abroad, and 
pleasantly interweaves the traditions of her two homelands. 
The danger of simplicity is that it may slip into prose, and 
we like those pieces best where the simplicity is unforced, as 
in the poems on children, which are worthy of the author of 
The Meadows of Play. 

Next come two volumes from the oversea Dominions. Mr. 
Lloyd Roberts's England Over Seas™ sings of Canada with 
fervour and insight and a true gift of music. His love of 
Nature is no literary affectation, but based on keen observation 
and long knowledge, and consequently his descriptions arrest 
us and linger in the memory. His very real originality is 
less of thought and phrase than of metre and rhythm, and 
in a poem like “ England's Fields,” though the theme has 
been sung a thousand times, he. attains to a new rendering. 
Mr. Cullen Gouldsbury, whose African Year is one of the 
best books of its kind that we know, has given us in More 
Rhodesian Rhymes another series of his strange ballads of 
the outposts. He is not quite free from the ordinary fashion 
in these things, which began with Lindsay Gordon and is con- 
tinued in Mr. Service—the fashion of rhetoric and strong 
language and a slightly theatrical cynicism. But he is also a 
poet, and at his best he can write fine poetry. The grim 
humour of “His Last Will and Testament” would be hard to 
better, or the lyrical beauty of “In the Smoke.” He is 
excellent, too, in a farcical vein, as in “The Buccaneer,” and 
in some of the pieces in “ Ingoldsby in Africa.” 

Last upon our list stand two volumes of translations. Mr. 
Archibald Strong has given us a complete translation of the 
thirty-six ballades of Théodore de Banville," those flawless 
exercises in modish verse, together with a judicious intro- 
duction, Andrew Lang has made one or two of these familiar 
through his own dainty versions, but Mr. Strong’s enterprise in 
making a complete translation is amply justified by his skill. 
He is always faithf!, musical, and exquisite, and very 
cunningly reproduces Banville’s different moods in versifica- 
tion. The “Isles of Venus,” the “ Ballade of the Sea,” the 








“ Ballade of Women,” and the “ Ballade of his Mother’ may 
be instanced to show the translator's complete competence, 
Mr. Aubrey Bell’s Poems from the Portuguese” opens a field 
known to few English readers. Thronghout Portuguese 
literature runs a lyric element, the cantigas, derived from 
the country folk-songs, and notable for their refrains. The 
greatest poets, Vicente, Camées, Garrett, Joao de Deus, have 
always used this fashion, even when some foreign influence 
was dominant in their literature. Mr. Bell has translated 
some fifty of these cantigas, giving the Portuguese texts along- 
side, and has made a charming volume of them. The lyrics of 
Camées are especially beautiful, and we may single out for 
special mention the noble address “ To Portugal” of Thomaz 
Ribeiro. 





THE ENGLISH PEASANT.* 


THE accepted estimate of the position of the English peasant 
as compared with a century ago has greatly changed within 
recent years. He was formerly assumed to have profited to 
the full by cheapened production, universal education, and 
improved conditions of life. Of late the inquiry has been 
started as to how far he has really benefited by any one of 
these changes. Is he, in any real sense of the word, a happier 
man because the number of things he can buy, if he has the 
money to pay for them, is far greater than it once was, 
because the ability to read has enlarged his knowledge of 
what is going on around him, and because many things which 
once were luxuries have come to be considered necessaries ? 
Dr. Jessopp, whose death we have been lately regretting, 
had long given a negative answer to all these questions, 
and in the essays which have just been reprinted from the 
Nineteenth Century he states his side of the case once 
more, and does so with the boldness his readers have 
learned to expect from him. He takes the year 1816 
and those immediately following, “when among the 
townsmen and the colliers and the miners, and among the 
manufacturing classes everywhere, there was something very 
like famine and starvation,” and declares his conviction that 
there was nothing of the sort among the agricultural 
labourers. For twenty years he has been, he says, on the look- 
out for evidence to the contrary, and has found none. They 
suffered, no doubt, but nothing like as much as the labouring 
classes in the towns. He finds the explanation of their com- 
parative good fortune in a very unexpected quarter—the old 
Poor Law. The Act of 1782, which raised the aggregate of 
the Poor Rate from two and a half millions to eight millions, 
“was bad in principle, it was suicidal in operation”; but it 
kept the agricultural labourers alive. Among them there was 
no decline either in the birth-rate or in the standard of 
physical health. But having put forward this theory, Dr. 
Jessopp seems hardly inclined to give it its full importance. 
He concedes that the wages “paid in coin of the realm” 
were utterly inadequate to support the labourer and his 
family, but he says nothing about the money he received 
out of the rates levied in aid of those wages. He prefers 
to look for the explanation elsewhere. A century ago 
the whole agricultural population were wage-earners. Only 
in this way could the harvest have been gathered in at all. 
In the gleaning time corn enough to last them well over 
Christmas could be picked up even by a small family. In the 
winter there was more employment than there is now, because 
the flails were going all day in the barns. “The perquisites 
of the peasantry were endless,” and a list follows which may 
well make the twentieth-century labourer envious. The clothes 
then worn were much stouter and more lasting than those 
now in use. The women got inferior wool cheap from the 
farmer, and the yarn spun at home was collected by the travel- 
ling weavers and brought back woven. In this way the 
husband and children were provided with warm clothing. 
“ Over all was the grand old smock, reaching to the ankles; 
and a very picturesque and convenient and comfortable wrap 
it was.” The bread eaten was made of rye or barley, and Dr. 
Jessopp is inclined to agree with a farmer who maintained 
some seventy years ago that it had “ a deal more heart in it than 
that there Frenchified white bread as a man has to swallow 
without chewing.” A generation which only three years 
back went nearly wild over “standard” bread onght, if they 
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value consistency, to be of the same opinion. If the labourer 
did not get as much butcher's meat as he does now, he probably 
got more bacon, and the children could get butter-milk almost 
for the asking. 

The point on which Dr. Jessopp dwells with most conviction 
is that the labourers he has been describing “enjoyed their 
lives much more than their descendants do; they had incom- 
parably more laughter, more amusement, more real delight in 
the labour of their hands.” At the Jubilee of 1887 someone 
insisted on getting up a dance in a Norfolk village. “Only 
two oldish women and the son of one of them could be 
prevailed on to show off. But the figures and the turnabouts 
and the Terpsichorean ‘fandangles’ which they went through 
were wonderful to see.” We do not gather that at the next 
Jubilee their example had raised up any imitators. But 
within the last ten years the growth of the Competition 
Musical Festivals and the revival of Morris dancing render 
it altogether impossible to maintain with Dr. Jessopp that 
there is far less singing in the villages than there was a 
century ago, and that dancing has ulmost died out. He is on 
safer ground in insisting on the uniformity of village life 
as a eause of the exodus of the rural population to the cities. 
“ Among our countryfolk everybody is like everybody else.” 
Originality and eccentricity are treated as two names for the 
same quality. This tendency is helped on by the repressive 
character of much modern legislation. On this point Dr. 
Jessopp quotes a complaint actually made to him: “ You 
mayn’'t do this, and you mayn’t do that, and you mayn’t do 
the other now, till you don’t know what you may do. Them 
Ten Commandments was bad enough, but there was only ten 
on’em. Who's a going to say what you may do now?” 





REUNION ALL ROUND.* 

Mr. Ronatp Knox's skit upon Foundations in the trenchant 
manner of Dryden was a brilliant piece of work. His Reunion 
All Round, from the point of view of form, is far more 
adventurous and no less successful. The turn of Swift's 
sentences is admirably caught, and the writer moves easily in 
the bright harness of one of the greatest of English pam- 
phleteers. But there the likeness stops. There is all the 
difference in the world between the swordsmanship in the one 
case and in the other. Mr. Knox's wit, audacious as it often is 
and surprising, has none of Swift's subtlety. The irony of Swift 
is so delicate that the reader has not unfrequently to stop and 
consider whether a particular statement is meant seriously or 
not. Mr. Knox inspires no such doubts; his effects are broadly 
farcical, and raise an immediate laugh. Of course it must be 
admitted that Swift had an immense advantage in the object of 
his attack. The Whig Christianity of his day was not many 
steps removed from infidelity. In his view, the Christian 
religion had practically been abolished by what was then his own 
party. The plea, therefore, that nevertheless, in other interests, 
it ought not to be entirely destroyed had cogency from the 
Whigs’ own point of view. Mr. Knox is presumably attacking 
the Kikuyu advocates of reunion; but when it is remembered 
that these proposals for reunion were made by missionaries 
in the interests of presenting a united front against Moham- 
medanism, there is not even the semblance of reasonableness 
in the suggestion that reunion should be extended so as to 
embrace the Mohammedans themselves and the heathen 
generally. However, having borrowed the idea of his pam- 
phlet from the advocates of reunion, Mr. Knox leaves them 
severely alone, and directs his attack mainly against “the 
man in the street,” or “the man about town,” or “the woman 
of fashion,” who are quite guiltless of any desire to reunite 
with anybody. 
delivered against the enemies of any of his favourite idols— 
the Athanasian Creed, the indissolubility of marriage, the 
practice of fasting, the plenary inspiration of Scripture, or 
the Church of Rome—that the author's purpose must be found ; 
and those who share his views will no doubt consider that the 
blows are well aimed and effective. To us, on the contrary, 
the wit, even at its best, seems too remote from reality to 
effect anything. It will make the laughter of an afternoon 
and be forgotten. We may give, for a specimen, the para- 
graph headed “The Muezzin Muzzl’d” :— 


“Thore is another Custom prevailing in Mahometan Countries, 
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It is, therefore, in the incidental blows | 


of such doubtful Advantage that we could not agree to conform 
to it without earnest Consideration. I mean the Custom by which 
people are woken in the Morning by a Fellow bawling out from 
the Top of a Minaret, to the Effect (unless my memory plays me 
false) that Allah is great. It will seem shocking to minds habituated 
to our Western Standards of ‘laste, that these Muezzins, as they aro 
call’d, should give a Pronouncement so public to so controversial 
a Statement. We could not allow it: for it would manifestly 
cause the most grievous Distress of Conscience to any Atheist or 
Agnostick who happened to be within Earshot. Yet is something 
to be said for the Practice in general Outline; who has not, 
wished, as he turn’d over in bed at eight of the clock on a Sunday 
morning, that there were some less noisy means of awakening a 
few devout Women, than making a great Clanging of Bells, as if 
the whole City were afire? Would it not be well to introduce the 
Muezzin into our Church-towers, and at the same Time to see to it 
that his Announcement was both less provocative, and more appro- 
priate; that he should either shout out, The early Bird catches 
the Worm, or, if he were musical, even intone to some simple 
Anglican Chant the Words: 


Early to bed and early to rise 
Makes a Man healthy, wealthy, and wise ?” 





TRAVELLING IN SPAIN AND PORTUGAL.* 
TuIs is something more than an ordinary guide-book, althoug!: 
its author is careful to give the traveller practical hints, which 
in most cases will be found accurate. For it contains some 
excellent photographs and traces of personal observation which 
the guide-book as a rule studiously excludes. We have glimpses 
of washerwomen “singing a brief melody in the sunshine 
spreading garments on the hedges of aloes, while donkeys 
stand meekly waiting the homeward load,” of “ cork-choppers 
dressed in sleeveless brown jackets and trousers faced with 
sheepskin.” The author is an enterprising American lady, 
who discovered by experience that “a tour of Iberia may no 
longer be regarded as an adventurous sally upon which the 
traveller is bound to encounter the romantic terrors of 
brigandage and the doubtful transport of mule and diligence.” 
As for travelling in Portugal, she remarks: “Tourists may 
travel where they will in Portugal assured of quite 
unusual hospitality and absolute safety of purse and 
limb. The author is free to confess that, upon embarking 
for Portugal, she regarded as a precarious adventure a few 
days’ stay in the Republican capital. But the brief visit 
planned drew on to protracted weeks; every highway and 
many by-paths were explored from the north to the south; 
not a hint of disorder nor a ripple of dishonesty blemished 
| her sojourn.” For the traveller who writes the dangers are 

of a different kind—those of repeating what has been oftex 
written already, and of being led into mistakes through his 
| slight knowledge of the country’s language. Some of the 
Spanish and Portuguese words in this book have not escaped 
| misprint. We may note, too, that Henry the Navigator was not 
born in 1460; that the date of El Greco’s Entfierro is 1586, 
| not 1584; that it isa mistake to think that Basque is “not 
| now in familiar use”; nor, of course, is Cintra “the rock of 
| Lisbon.” That name was given by the English to the “Cabo 
da Roca,” where the Serra de Cintra falls into the sea from a 
| height of four hundred and seventy feet. The serra at its 
highest point is little over seventeen hundred feet, and only 
when seen from the sea, as Fielding saw it, could it be called, 
as in his Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon, “a very high 
mountain.” In the present book it is also called a mountain; 
and its fine abrupt rocks justify the word. 








FICTION. 





BEASTS AND SUPER-BEASTS.+ 

Unpver this unattractive title Mr. Munro has collected a 
number of the sketches which appeared in the Morning Pos‘ 
and other papers, and with very few exceptions they bear the 
test of reprinting and re-reading surprisingly well. As a 
writer of grotesque social miniatures “ Saki” stands in a class 
by himself. No one surpasses him in the art of condensation, 
or in creating the right atmosphere at the start. As an 
example of his skill in beginning we may quote the opening 
sentences of “ The Name-Day ” :— 


“ Adventures, according to the proverb, are to the adventurous. 
Quite as often they are to the non-adventurous, to the retiring, to 
the constitutionally timid. John James Abbleway had been 





* The Tourist’s Spain and Portugal, By Ruth Kedzie Wood. London: 
Andrew Melrose. [Ge 

+ Beasts and Super-Beasts, By H, H, Munro (‘Saki’), London John 
Lane. (68.] 
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ccdowed by Mature with the sort of disposition that instinctively 
avoids Carlist intrigues, slum crusades, the tracking of wounded 
wild beasts, and the moving of hostile amendments at political 
meetings.” 

Moreover, “Saki” has the complementary, but by no means 
invariably concomitant, quality of knowing how to leave off. 
Perhaps the best instance of this is to be found in that 
extraordinary fantasia, “The Open Window,” which we 
well remember reading in the Westminster Gazette. Here, 
after an almost iutolerable situation has been suddenly con- 
yerted into comedy with a jerk like that of a cinematograph, 
the strange conduct ef the young lady is laconically 
summed up and explained in seven words: “romance at short 
notice was her speciality.” It may be added that it 
is a formidable speciality, not confined to one of Mr. 
Munro's young ladies, but the peculiar property of several: 
ns, for example, Miss Vera Durmot, aged sixteen, who 
effectually contrived to keep the mind of the Parliamentary 
eandidate from dwelling on politics during his stay under 
her aunt’s roof; or the terrible young “ flapper” of thirteen, 
who blackmailed the uninvited guests who thought to 
secure entrance to the garden party of the season by a 
back way through the shrubbery. As a handbook of the 
gentle art of dealing faithfully with social nuisances—bores, 
cadgers, “thrusters,” and “climbers”—Beasts and Super- 
Beasts is quite unique; but the enjoyment with which we read 
of their discomfiture is somewhat tempered by the fact that 
the executioners are not much better than their victims. To 
attempt to extract any moral lesson or edification from “ Saki” 
would be as unprofitable a task as the effort to hatch a chicken 
from a hard-boiled egg. He is not an immoral, but for the 
most part a non-moral writer, with a freakish wit which leads 
him at times into inhumanity. He has no respect even for 
death, the references to which are frankly flippant, if we 
except the study of the old farm-servant called “The Cob- 
web.” Death, in short, is treated either as a negligible or 
annoying incident in the social drama, or, as in the study of 
Laura’s reincarnations, as a convenient jumping-off ground 
for incursions into uncanny levity. As an inventor of 
practical jokes to dislodge or disconcert tiresome people, 
“Saki” shows a mental resourcefulness bordering on the 
diabolical, but we like him best when heis least malicious. 
No one, for instance, could take exception to the satirical 
extravaganza entitled “The Unkindest Blow,” with its 
admirable opening description of the strike at the Zoo, when 
the crisis was intensified by the threat of the authorities 
that “if the men ‘came out’ the animals should come 
out also” :— 

“The imminent prospect of the larger carnivores, to say nothing 
of rhinoceroses and bull bison, roaming at large and unfed in the 
heart of London, was not one which permitted of prolonged con- 
ferences. The Government of the day, which from its tendency 
to be a few hours behind the course of events had been nicknamed 
the Government of the afternoon, was obliged to intervene with 
promptitude and decision, A strong force of Bluejackets was 
despatched to Regent’s Park to take over the temporarily abandoned 
duties of the strikers. Bluejackets were chosen in preference to 
Jani forces, partly on account of the traditional readiness of the 
British Navy to go anywhere and do anything, partly by reason 
of the familiarity of the average sailor with monkeys, parrots, and 
other tropical fauna, but chiefly at the urgent request of tho First 
Lord of the Admiralty, who was keenly desirous of an opportunity 
for performing some personal act of unobtrusive public service 
within the province of his department. ‘If he insists on feeding 
the infant jaguar himself, in defiance of its mother’s wishes, there 
may be another by-election in the north,’ said one of his colleagues, 
with a hopeful inflection in his voice. ‘ By-elections are not very 
desirable at present, but we must not be selfish.’ ” 

For sheer irresponsibility nothing is better than the adventure 
of the vivacious lady of title who, when stranded without 
her luggage at a wayside station, is mistaken by a parvenue 
for the new governess she had come to meet, and promptly 
accepts the situation, treating her young charges to severa 

crowded hours of delirious excitement by her novel and 
realistic method of teaching history. There is a fine touch in 
the observation that, though the parvenue had been woefully 
befooled, she derived a certain amount of relief from the know- 
ledge that she had entertained a Peer’s daughter unawares. 
“Saki” excels in decorative absurdities, as when he mentions 
that Clovis Sangrail, that arch-adept in fumisterie, was engaged 
“in putting together the materials of a cocktail which he had 
irreverently patented under the name of Ella Wheeler Wilcox.” 
And he has a wonderful gift of grotesque characterization, in 
Proof of which we may quote his sardonic portrait of Lucas 








Harrowecluff, the futile elder brother of a laborious adminis- 
trator :— 

“Lucas was an over-well nourished individual, some nine years 

Basset’s senior, with a colouring that would have been accepted 
as a sign of intensive culture in an asparagus, but probably meant 
in this case mere abstention from exercise. His hair and forehead 
furnished a recessional note in a personality that was in all other 
respects obtrusive and assertive. There was certainly no Semitic 
blood in Lucas’s parentage, but his appearance contrived to convey 
at least a suggestion of Jewish extraction. Clovis Sangrail, who 
knew most of his associates by sight, said it was undoubtedly a 
case of protective mimicry.” 
We must not omit to applaud Mr. Munro's ingenuity in 
coining proper names. Yet, with all his gifts and accom- 
plishments, or perhaps we should say because of his peculiar 
gifts and accomplishments, we doubt whether he will ever 
be a popular writer. The vein of acidity is too constantly 
in evidence; the plain person cannot subsist on a dict of 
perpetual olives. 





The Two Kisses and A Crooked Mile. By Oliver Onions, 
(Methuen and Co. 6s. each.)—Although The Two Kisses 
was published in the autumn and A Crooked Mile has only 
recently appeared, the two books are as certainly Volumes I. 
and II. of the same novel as though they bore the same title. 
In The Two Kisses Mr. Onions gives an intimate picture of 
artistic semi-Bohemian society. His two heroines, Amory 
Towers and Dorothy Lennard, are both artists, but there is 
a great difference in their artistic powers, Amory is repre- 
sented as having the root of the matter in her, and being 
capable of painting great pictures; while Dorothy is possessed 
of much business intelligence, and is engaged first in drawing 
for a small printer and afterwards in the fashion department 
of a huge ladies’ emporium. Indeed, the most amusing 
part of either novel is the description in the earlier one 
of Halliwell and Smith’s very modern establishment, where 
Dorothy draws fashions and later on devises new and 
daring schemes of advertisement. Her great idea of a 
“Wedding Week” has actually been taken up lately by a 
well-established but go-ahead firm, which, however, does not 
carry out the scheme as completely as is done in the book, 
The second volume of the two, A Crooked Mile, is a desevip- 
tion of Amory’s and Dorothy’s marriages, and the picture 
of Amory as Mrs. Cosimo Pratt is not at all agreeable. 
After some years of marriage she uses her husband’s money 
to conduct a newspaper of advanced views in order that 
she may at the same time attempt to have an intrigue with 
the editor, who, it may be added, is anything but willing. 
It must be said that Mr. Onions when writing of suburban 
life inevitably reminds the reader of a Nasmyth hammer 
cracking the traditional nut; but unfortunately the author, 
unlike the hammer, hardly succeeds in adapting his extremely 
vigorous method to these trivial uses. Admirers of his 
former works, and especially of the great serics dealing 
with a murder and its punishment, recently reviewed in 
these columns, cannot help regretting that he should waste 
his time on material like this. 

The Purple Frogs. By H. W. Westbrook and Lawrence 
Grossmith. (Heath, Cranton, and Ouseley. 6s.)—We would 
not have minded so much if it were merely that the gods bad 
denied all sense of humonr to the authors collaborating in 
The Purple Frogs ; but we cannot overluok the fact that they 
can be funny if they try, and that they do not try. The 
theme underlying their extraordinary novel is almost worthy 
of Gilbert, as is the character of Vaughan, the butler, who em- 
barks upon a profession hitherto untried—that of blackmail by 
means of the incriminating letters thrown overboard in bottles 
by people who subsequently escape drowning; and the fun grows, 
or might grow, fast and furious, when the heroine, recovering 
and concealing such a bottle, is hailed by her friends as a 
dipsomaniac. The pity of it all is that the writers should 
have forgotten that brevity is the soul of wit, and should have 
wasted and lost so excellent a plot in a book of unutterable 
dulness and complexity. The curious title of the story is 
that of a noveletie, written by the chief character, which is 
here reproduced at full length, and illustrated in a pseudo- 
Futurist manner by manuscript music, irrelevant, but in itself 
charming. It is surely kindest to suppose that Mr. Westbrook 
and Mr. Grossmith mean us to discover at the end that they 
never intended to be funny at all. This hardly seems an 
adequate reward for their trouble, or ours, 
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The Land of the Lotus. By J.M. Graham. (J. W. Arrow- 
smith, Bristol. 5s.)—This book is not, strictly speaking, a 
work of fiction, but a series of sketches dealing with life on 
a tea plantation in India. The chapters which are chiefly con- 
cerned with the ways of native cooks will be read by English 
housekeepers with a feeling of extraordinary thankfulness in 
their possession of even the plainest of English plain cooks, 
for the ways of the native are quite unspeakable. The 
prologue and epilogue of the volume are unnecessary, and 
tend to give an air of unreality to the work as a whole which 
the main part of the book belies. 

READABLE Novets.—Two Women. By Max Pemberton. 
(Methuen and Co. 6s.)—As brilliant as a revue, and in parts 
as vulgar. Mr. Pemberton is happier when he leaves the 
demi-monde of Le Touquet for the adventures of an escape 
from a German fortress. The Sentence Absolute. By 
Margaret Macaulay. (James Nisbet and Co. 6s.)—A story 
as old-fashioned as this, with such pleasant people and so little 
subtlety, is sometimes a relief from modern ideas. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have net been 
reserved for review in other forms, ] 





Joseph Pulitzer. By Alleyne Ireland. (Mitchell Kennerley.) 
—The late well-known proprietor of the New York World, like 
our own Henry Faweett, gave a striking example of the way 
in which a man of strong will may triumph over the disability 
of blindness. Mr. Ireland, who was for a short time one of 
the carefully selected band of secretaries that served as eyes 
to Mr. Pulitzer, is of opinion that the loss of sight was in one 
way an actual advantage to his employer :— 

« When he had his sight he judged men as others judged them, 

and, making full allowance for his genius for observation and 
analysis, he was no doubt influenced to some extent by appear- 
ance, manners, and associations, But after he became blind and 
retired from contact with all men, except a circle which cannot 
have exceeded a score in number, his judgment took on a new 
measure of clearness and perspective. As a natural weapon of 
self-defence he developed a system of searching examination before 
which no subterfuge could stand.” 
Mr. Ireland gives a most interesting account of the blind 
millionaire’s methods of carrying on bis work, and his little 
book is of unusual interest as a psychological study of a 
terribly sad, though strenuous career. 





Thirty Years. By Sir Thomas Barclay. (Constable and Co. 
12s. 6d. net.)—In this volume Sir Thomas Barclay, whose 
services to the cause of international peace are so well 
known, selects some interesting pages from his Anglo-French 
reminiscences. He was sent to Paris by the Times, as under- 
study to Blowitz, in 1876, and made his home in that city for 
more than thirty years. His views of men and events in the 
generation which ultimately saw the establishment of the 
Entente Cordiale are of great value, for he is justified in his 
claim that they are “the views of a man who has been very 
close to the stage, who has not been deceived by the paint and 
decoration, and has throughout heard too much of the 
‘ directions’ from the wings to be taken in by any artificial 
perspective.” 





The Rubber Industry in Brazil and the Orient. By OC. E. 
Akers. (Methuen and Co. 6s. net.)—Mr. Akers, who was 
formerly the Times correspondent in Buenos Aires, is well 
acquainted with the conditions of the rubber industry in 
South America. As chief of the Commission working in the 
Orient in 1911-12, he made a careful investigation of the 
development of that industry in Ceylon and the Malay 
Peninsula. In this useful work—the publication of which 
synchronized with the holding of the Rubber Exhibition at 
the Agricultural Hall—he describes the methods in vogue in 
both parts of the world, and draws some valuable lessons from 
their striking dissimilarity. “Synthetic rubber will become a 
commercial possibility at no distant date.” 


The Theory of Poctry in England. By R. P. Cowl. 
(Macmillan and Co. 5s. net.)—This book should be very 


helpful to students of English poetry and criticism. It 
consists of a series of extracts from the writings of the chief 








English critics of poetry, from Gascoigne, Puttenbam, and 
Sidney, through Dryden, Johnson, and Coleridge, to Matthew 
Arnold, Pater, and Swinburne. These extracts are carefully 
classified, and embody the leading doctrines “which may be 
said to interpret, if they cannot be said to have determined, 
the evolution of English poetry.” 





X Rays. By G. W. C. Kaye. (Longmans and Co. 5s. net.) 
—Dr. Kaye is head of the Radium Department at the National 
Physical Laboratory. In this clearly written book he aims at 
describing the present position of the study and the practical 
use of the rays discovered by Professor Réntgen in 1895, 
Dr. Kaye’s work is neither recondite nor mathematical, and 
should be of great service to medical men and readers who 
take a general interest in the progress of science. 





Saturday with my Camera. By Stanley C. Johnson. (Grant 
Richards. 3s. 6d. net.)—The novice in open-air photography 
will find this book at once suggestive and helpful. It aims 
at being “a popular and practical guide to the work of the 
amateur photographer at every season of the year,” is based 
on personal experience, and is designed for the busy man who 
can only give his week-ends to his hobby. 





The Primrose League Election Guide. Edited by G. A, 
Arbuthnot. (E. Nash. 1s. net.)—It is just thirty years since 
the Primrose League was founded, and the first part of this 
little book is devoted to a retrospect of its helpful work. The 
principles which it aims at maintaining are there set forth, 
with their application in the General Election which, as Lord 
Curzon says in his introduction, “cannot be long deferred.” 
We agree with Lord Curzon in hoping that these sound 
principles will then “assist the nation once again to find 
itself.” 





Geological Excursions Round London. By G. M. Davies. 
(T. Murby and Co. 3s. 64. net.)—In this useful little book 
Mr. Davies has provided a handy guide to geological field-work 
in localities easily reached from London. It is divided into 
three parts—excursions in the London basin, in the Weald, 
and beyond the Chilterns. Those who are fond of country 
walks will find great interest added to their days by following 
the hints here given for the study of geological structure. 





At this season of the year guide-books are much in demand. 
The modern tendency to deal with a small district in a pocket 
volume is shown in Argyllshire and Buteshire, by P. Macnair 
(Cambridge University Press, 1s. 6d. net); Berhill-on-Sea and 
Falmouth, Truro, and the River Fal (Homeland Association, 
6d. net each); Paris and Lake Geneva, by D. L. Kelleher 
(G. Lunn’s Tours, 6d. net each); Berlin and Brussels ond 
Antwerp (Williams and Norgate, 1s. 6d. each). To the 
“ Little Guides ” is added a fascinating volume on The Temple, 
by H. H. L. Bellot (Methuen and Co., 2s. 6d. net). We 
may also note British Columbia, by Ford Fairford (Sir Isaac 
Pitman and Sons, 2s. net), which is guaranteed as “ truthful 
and useful” by the Agent-General of the Province. 








New Epitions.—Mere Literature. By Woodrow Wilson. 
(Constable and Co. 5s. net.)—There is nothing but an incon- 
spicuous copyright notice to show that this collection of 
essays by President Wilson was published eighteen years 
ago. We think that such reprints ought to be clearly de- 
scribed as new editions. The New Collector’s Handbook of 
Marks and Monograms on Pottery and Porcelain. By William 
Chaffers. (Reeves and Turner. 6s. net.)—This new edition 
is a summary of the 1912 edition of the larger Chaffers, 
revised and considerably augmented by Mr. Frederick 
Litchfield. The collector will find it very convenient for hasty 
verifications. The Life of James Thomson (“ B.V.”). By 
Henry S. Salt. (Watts and Co. 2s. 6d. net.)—A revised 
edition of one of the most tragic of poetical biographies. 
Careers for Our Sons. Edited by the Rev. G. H. Williams. 
(A. and C. Black. 5s. net.) —The fourth edition, revised up to 
April, 1914, ofa useful summary of answers to the question, 
“What shall we do with our boys?” Among readable 
reprints we may note De Omnibus, by Barry Pain, and 
Southward Ho! by Holbrook Jackson, with other volumes in 
the excellent “ Wayfarer’s Library” (J. M. Dent and Sons, 
Is. net each); The Cruise of the Alerte, by E. F. Knight, and 
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Barlasch of the Guard, by H. S. Merriman (T. Nelson and 
Sons, ls. net and 7d. net); A Life’s Morning, by George Gissing 
(Smith, Elder, and Co., 1s. net); According to Maria, by Mra. 
Johu Lane, and Arthur's, by A. Neil Lyons (John Lane, Is. net 
each); Alton of Somasco, by H. Bindloss, and The Bartenstein 
Case, by J. 8. Fletcher (John Long, 7d. net each). 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
-——- e- — 
Art Francais, 40 ....e.-s-cssssenessesseeensensessensnnsansnsrensnesssressenennes: (Goupil) net 21/0 


Barrett (F.), His Own Law, cr 8vo0............. esseeceeses seasecereesesees (Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Bennett (W. P.), History and Present Position of ihe Bill of Lading as a 



















Document of Title to Goods, BVO .........s0eeceeees (Camb, Univ. Press) net 4/0 
Blamey (E. N.), Jeffrey Marden, Surgeon, Cr 8V0 .......c0ceseeeeeceeeees (Everett) 6,0 
Biand (H.), Essays, cr Svo........ sesessesensesssssssensvoesenes ..(M. Goschen) net 5/0 
Boas (F. 8.), University Drama in the Tudor Age larendon Press) net 140 
Bonnett (F.), Mixed and Rough Shooting, 80 ...........s000+ (L. U. Gill) net 6/0 
Bordeaux (H.), Footprints Beneath the Snow, Cr 8V0..........000c000e.00000 (Beil) 6/0 
Bruce (M. G.), Gray’s Hollow, cr 8vo ........... Ward & Lock) 6,0 
Burgess (F. W.), Chats on Household Curios, ss ..+...(Unwin) net 5/0 
Burr (A. R.), Religious Confessions and Confessants, 8vo..(Constable) net 10/6 
Castiila (E.), The Australian Girl, and other Verses ...... (E. Mathews) net 2/6 
Cole (8.), Patience Tabernacle, cr 8vo............. ...(Mills & Boon) 6 0 


Collett (A. K.), The English Year: Summer, roy 8vo_ (Jack) net 
Cordonnier (E. L. V.), The Japanese in Manchuria, 1904, 8vo (H. Rees) net 9,0 















Cram (B. A.), The Ministry of Art, 8V0 ...........ccsssessseeseenees (Constable) net 6/0 
Crosbie (M.), Bridget Considine: a Novel, cr 8vo.. coccsaneccecenret ee GO 
Davison (W. T.), The Chief Corner-Stone, 8vo ., ..(C. H, Kelly) net 5/0 
Downes (M.), Flower o’ the Bush, cr 8v0 ...........00 (Ward & Lock) 3/6 
Dunn (R.), The Youngest World: a Novel, CF 8V0 w.eccscessssssseeesseseeee (Bell) 6/0 
Ervine (St. J. G.), Four Irish Plays, cr 8vo ...... .(Maunsel) net 2/6 
Everest (K.), Lady Beaufoy: a Romance, Cr BVO ....cccccccscceeeeee (Lynwood) 6/0 
Fisher (D. C.), The Montessori Manual, 80 .......csccceesss-ss Constable) net 4/6 
Franklin (T. B.), Tactics and the Landscape, 8vo (Gale & Polden) net 3/0 
Gillmore (I. H.), Angel Island, cr 8vo .., (Bell) 6 
Hannay (D.), Naval Courts Martial, 8vo.. (Camb, Univ. Press) net 8/0 
Harrison (H. 8.), Captivating Mary Carstairs, cr 8vo............... (Constable) 6/0 
Hlindhede (M.), What to Eat and Why, 8vo............ (Ewart & Seymour) net 2/6 
Hitchcock (F. BR. M.), Irenaeus of Lugdunum......... (Camb, Univ. Press) net 9/0 
Horstmann (H, C.) and Tousley (V. H.), Motion Picture Operation, 12mo 
(American Book Supply) net 6/6 
Jones (H. D. M. S.-), The Secrets of a Great Cathedral, cr8vo ...(Deut) net 26 
King (A. G.), Progressive Furnace Heating, 8V0 ................00.00++: (Spon) net 10/6 
Kirkaldy (A. W.), British Shipping: its History, Organization, and 
Tempertance, CF BVO ..cccccescessscoscconcccocvcveecnesnesescesososecosocosonees (K. Paul) net 6/0 
Lafon (A.), Jean Gilles, STEED deintiennmanenned (Bell) net 3/6 
Lamond (A.), A Mixed Basket, cr 8V0 ............ccccsceseseerenees (A, Gardner) net 2/6 
Latham (H. G. D.), The Gospel According to the Four, Svo ...(B.T.S.) net 3/6 
Laurence (H.), Guests of St. Mungo, cr 8V0..,.......0.:c00cee0ceeseeesere (Blackie) 2/6 
Leaves from Three Ancient Qurans, roy 8vo ......... (Camb. Univ. Press) net 10/6 
Lenygon (F.), English Interior Decoration of the Stuart and Georgian 
ES Eee (Batsford) net 40/0 


Lenygon (F.), Furniture in England from 1660 to 1760, folio (Batsford) net 40,0 
Le rs y (J. A.), The Americans in the Philippines, 2 vols....(Constable) net 42/0 
Levine (V.), Colombia, 8V0 ...........ceessseee (I. Pitman) net 6/0 


















Lynch (J. G. B.), Prominent Pugilists of To-day, cr 8vo (M.Goschen) net 2/6 
Lyrics of Gil Vicente, cr 8vo (Simpkin) net 3/6 
Mason (S.), Bibliography of Oscar de, 8vo .(T, W. Laurie) net 25/0 
Mattingly (H.), Outlines of Ancient History ...... (Camb, Univ. Press) net 10/6 
Michaelis (L.), The Dynamics of Surfaces, VO  ..........c0ceeceeeneees (Spon) net 40 
Moberly (L. G.), Cleansing Fires, cr 80 ...........000 .(Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Ogilvy (J. S.), A Pilgrimage in Surrey, 2 vols., 4to............ (Routledge) net 50/0 
Perris (G. H.), The Industrial History of Modern England (K. Paul) net 6,0 
Phillips (E.), Trout in Lakes and Reservoirs, cr 8vo ......... (Longmans) net 2/6 
Pitt (A.), Life Presented in ‘lhree Stages of Progress ...(L. N. Fowler) net 2/6 
Pitt (A.), Man's Hidden Being, cr 8vo... ....(L. N. Fowler) net 2/6 
Rives (A.), World’s-End, cr 8vo............... .(Hurst & Blaekett) 60 
Sacret (J. H.), Bourbon and Vasa, cr 8vo.... (Clarendon Press) 4/6 
Sawyer (J. D.), How to Make a Country Place, 8vo ............... (K. Paul) net 15/0 
Smith (E, A.), Life and Letters of Nathan Smith, ...(H, Milford) net 10/0 





South Polar Times (The), Vol. III., April to October, 1911, 4to 
(Smith & Elder) net 63/0 

Bpence (L.), The Myths of the North American Indians, 8vo (Harrap) net 7/6 
Tannatt (T. E. P.-), How to Dress Salmon Flies, cr 8vo ......... (Black) ret 
Tarkington (B.), Penrod: a Novel, er 8vo............... (Hodder & Stoughton) 
Tas (Adam), Diary, 1705-1706, edited by L. Touché, ®vo ...(Longmans) net 12; 
Taylor (G. 8.) and Mackenna (R. W.), The Salvarsan Treatment of Syphilis 

chad me eg eT einemann) net 5/0 
Thomson (W. G.), Tapestry Weaving in England from the Earliest Times 






to the End of the Eighteenth Century, folio.... .++...(Batsford) net 30/0 
Dawek (37.), The Mam of Gemiem, B00 ..ccccccceccocccccccccesccccsccsoeseeee (Black) net 12/6 
Turner (E.)., Flower o’ the Pine, cr 8vo .(Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
Villaniel (RB, de), Motion of Liquids, SVO..............cessessscsseceoscesnes (Spon) net 7/6 


Vinogradotf (P.) and Morgan (F.), Survey of the Honour of Denbigh, roy vo 


(H. Milford) net 








Walters (E. W.), The Energy of Love, cr 8V0 .......csccceeeees (C. H. Kelly) net 26 
Watt (J. C.), The Mearns of Old, roy 8vo...... ....(W. Hodge) net 21,0 
Whishaw (Mrs. B.), My Spanish Year, 8vo............ pentoonel (Mills & Boon) net 10,6 


LIBERTY & CO’S SUMMER SALE 
FOR 


wie” ONE WEEK 
ONLY 
BEGINS ON MONDAY NEXT 


Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London. 


ROYAL, TOTAL FUNDS -  £19,618,135. 


FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE | LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 

ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 
LIMITED, HEAD 1 North Jchn Street, LIVERPOOL 

OFFICES 2 24-28 Lombard Street, LON Dt IN. 


Patterns 
sent free 
on application 











PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


HOLECRN BARS, LONDON, 


—_——_- — 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......££5,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID.............0+0++0 £100,G00,000, 











HAVE YOU A BOOKPiATE ? 


BOOKPLATES provide one more method—a very dis- 

tinctive one—of expressing one’s individuality in enduring 

form. 

ARTISTIC BOOKPLATES mark the possession of taste in 

the most unobtrusive manner. 

BOOKPLATES correct in Heraldry are increasingly valuable 

and interesting as Family and Historical Records. 

THEY are a permanent decoration of books, and by clearly 

indicating the owner they prevent the loss of many a 

cherished volume, 

Such Bookplates as these are designed and produced ly we, at 

prices below the ordinary, because my trained staf vo; artists 

and engravers are specialists in their art. 

Specimens with prices and Testimonials post free, 

HENRY G. WARD, 


49 Great Portland Street, London, W. 


FOR WEEK END. 


THE CENTRE CLIFF HOTEL, 
SOUTHWOLD, SUFFOLK. 








The most beautifully situated Hotel on 

the East Coast, in the centre of a most 

interesting country, Lovely waiks and 

drives through miles of gorse- and 

heather-covered commons to the old- 

world villages of Dunwich, Blythburgh, 
and Walberswick, 


GOLF (18 Holes). TENNIS. FISHING. 
Address: MANAGERESS., 


HORLICK’S 
MALTED MILK. 


MALTED BARLEY, WHEAT AND MILK in Powder Form. 














THE [DEAL FOOD DRINK 
FROM INFANCY TO AGE 


FOR THE ERAIN WORKER. Supplies the maximum amount of nourish- 
ment with the minimum tax on digestion, Is an efficient corrective of 
insomnia taken hot before retiring, 

IN THE HOME, when used asa Table Beverage is more beneficial than Tea, 
Coffee, Chocolate, or Cocoa, 

FCR BUSINESS MEN it is the ideal quick lunch when time is pressing, 
May be kept im the office and is prepared in a moment, 

FOR THE AGED AND INVALICS. The licghtcst diet in combination with 
the fullest nutrimenut— therefore gives best means of sustenance, 


Prepared in a moment with water only, Requires no Cooking. 





Served in Hotels, Restaurants & Cafés, hot or cold. 
Of all Chemists and Stores in sealed glass bottles at te. Gd., Ze. Gd. aud tla 
TRIAL SIZP, free by post on apylication to 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., SLOUCH, BUCKS. 





By Special Appointment to H.M. King George V. 


MURPHY & ORR 
IRISH LINEN AND LACE HOUSE 
DAMASK TABLE LINEN 

Our Damasks are unrivalled 
for their beautiful sheen, for 
the lovely designs, and for the 
splendid wear which they give, 
WEDDING LINEN OUTFITS A SPECIALITY 
Empire Linen Mesh—The ideal underwear for all. 
Address — 
20 B, BELFAST, IRELAND. 


May we send you our 


Price Lists and Samples? 


GREEN and ABBOTT. 








Tols ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR ALTERATIONS AND 

3500 | REDECORATION OF TOWN AND COUNTRY 

| HOUSES. INSPECTION OF EXCLUSIVE 

Corrard | apRics, WALL PAPERS, ETC, INVITED 
| 473 OXFORD STREET, W. 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE 
fi20.) ASSURANCE. 


Governor «. «. Sir NEVILE LUBBOCK, K.C.M.G, 








FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
ACCIDENTS, MOTOR-CAR. 
PLATE GLASS. BURGLARY. 
ANNUITIES. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
LIVE STOCK. THIRD PARTY. 





The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 





Prospectus and all information may be obtained on application 
to the Secretary. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, London, E,C. 
West-End Office : 44 PALL MALL, London, S.W. 








ry.0 PUBLISHERS AND NEWSPAPER PROPRIE- 

TORS. —A_ long-established, thoroughly efficient ADVERTISING 
AGENCY, situated in Central London, can be highly recommended by press 
and clients as London or English Representative or as Advertiser’s Agent. 
Moderate terms,—Address: Box 693, The Spectator, 1Wellington St., Strand, W.C, 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


A hee FOR AN INSPECTOR OF SCHOOLS 
UNDER THE CEYLON EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


The Secretary of State for the Colonies requires an INSPECTOR of 
SCHOOLS for service under the Ceylon Education Department; salary £500, 
rising by annual increments of £25 to £600. Candidates must be graduates in 
Honours of a British University, and qualified to inspect and examine higher 
work in English subjects and Classics in Secondary English schools. The 
otticer appointed will be eutitled to leave of absence and pension under the 
regulations of Government Service in Ceylon, and will be expected to assume 
duties at the beginning of October. 

Applications should be submitted BEFORE THE lita JULY in covers 
om aw” to the SECRETARY, Board of Education, Whitehall, 

ondon, ©. . 

SCOTTISH CANDIDATES should apply to the SECRETARY, Scotch 
Education Department, Whitehall, London, 5.W. 


ORFOLK EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
EAST DEREHAM SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


THE GOVERNORS of the above-named School invite applications for the 
following appointments for September :— 
1, KORM MISTRESS specially qualified in French, Experience and 
residence abroad essential. Initial salary £115. 
2. FORM MISTRESS specially qualified in Geometry and Modern 
Geography, Experience essential; Degree desirable. Initial salary 
0. 

















£110. 
APPLICATIONS, together with copies of testimonials, should be sent not 
later than 18th July, 1914, to 
14 Cemetery Road, A. E. WHITBY, 
East Dereham, Clerk to the Governors, 
30th June, 1914, 


Cyeeas= COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF 





YORKSHIRE, 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
APPOINTMENT OF ORGANIZER OF EDUCATIONAL HANDWORK. 


Applications are invited for the post of HANDWORK LECTURER under 
the West Riding Education Committee. 

The Lecturer appointed will be required to conduct a number of classes for 
teachers and to visit public elementary schools to demonstrate, advise, and 
report as to the Handwork teaching. She will be required to devote the whole 
of her time to the duties of the post, 

Salary £180 per annum. 

Candidates must be women, preferably holding the Higher Froebel Certificate, 
and should have knowledge of the conditions of Public Elementary Schools. 

Applications must be made on forms obtainable from the EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT, County Hall, Wakefield, which must be returned, accom- 

anied by copies of three recent testimonials, so as to reach the Education 
epartment not later than 9 a.m. on Tuesday, July 21st. 

Canvassing will be a disqualification. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


ALEXANDBA HALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS. 


APPOINTMENT OF LADY WARDEN, 
The Council of the College invites applications for the post of LADY 
WAKDEN of the hostel for Women Students. The salary offered is £200 per 
annum, payable terminally, together with board and residence at the hostel 
Applications, which must be received not later than the 17th day of July, 
1914, should be forwarded to the undersigned, from whom further particulars 
of the appointment may be obtained. 
Canvassing will be considered a ground for disqualification. 
J. H. DAVIES, M.A. 
Regis 





trar, 





SSISTANT PROFESSORSHIP in Moderns, vacant at 

Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada. Salary £240,— lications, 

with testimonials, will be received until 25th July by THE PRINCIPAL, 

pre 8 University, care of Messrs, MacLehose and Sons, 61 St. Vincent Street, 
ow. 





Was TED, a thoroughly experienced TUTOR to take 

Mathematics and Physics for Woolwich, India Police, and University 
Classes. GOOD STIPEND. Must be experienced.—Box No, 696, The 
Spectator, 1, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C; 








poses MUNICIPAL HIGH SCHOOL, 


WANTED in September — 

1, HISTORY MISTRESS. Honours Degree essential. Experience desirable, 
Salary according to qualifications and experience. 

2. JUNIOR FORM MISTRESS, with good French and Mathematics, 
Experience with girls of 11-12 essential, Froebel training desirable, 
Salary £110. 

Games or Class Singing a strong recommendation in both cases. 

Application Forms can be obtained from the SECRETARY, Education 
Committee, Peel Street, Huddersfield, upon the receipt of a stam -ed, 
addressed foolscap envelope, and should be returned by Saturday, July sth. 
Sg bi AFRICA. — Required, TUTOR, for Farm ig 

Natal, Excellent climate. Usual English subjects, music. Salary £5 
per month, residence, board, laundry, during term and vacation. Eight 
ete — Say by letter, EDUCATION SECRETARY, 23 Army and Navy 

Iansions, Victoria Street, S.W. 


NAST LONDON FUND FOR ‘THE JEWS— 
ORGANIZING SECRETARY required, in Priest’s Orders. Graduate 
ae sig with knowledge of Hebrew. Duties will include preaching 
ecturing, and oversight of office. Stipend £300, or according to qualifiea. 
tions.—Form of application from the BISHOP OF STEPNEY, E.L.PJ 
71 Hamilton House, Bishopsgate, London, E.C, 


ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITYEE 


WANTED, for September next, an ASSISTANT PHYSICAL TRAINING 
INSTRUCTRESS to teach in Secondary Schools and to hold Teachers’ Classes, 
Applicants must hold the Diploma of one of the recognized Physical Training 
Colleges (Ansteys, Bedford, Chelsea, or Dartford preferred). Familiarity with 
Elementary Schocl conditions and the 1909 Board of Education Syllabug 
essential. Commencing salary £110 (non-resident), Previous experience may 
Le considered, Form of application and further particulars, on receipt of 
stumped, addressed foolscap envelope, may be obtained from the undersigued, 
to whom all applications must be sent at once. 

Education Department, F, B. PASCOE, 

County Hall, Truro. Secretary, 
3rd July, 1914. 


uNicipaL SECONDARY SCHOOL, ACCRINGTON. 


WANTED, an ASSISTANT-MASTER with special qualifications for the 
teaching of History, English, and Latin. 

Applicants must be Graduates and experienced in Secondary School teaching. 
|e will be given to one holding an Honours Degree in History or 

nglish. 

Salary £140, rising by £10 a year to £200. The scale provides for an allow- 
ance in respect of previous experience, 

Forms of application (to be returned not later than July lfth) obtainable 
from A. H, AITKEN, 

Accrington. Town Clerk. 


ss HANGHAI MUNICIPAL COUNCLL. 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS FOR CHINESE. 


TWO ASSISTANT-MASTERS are required for the above Schools. 

The selected candidates will be required to teach in English only, but they 
will be expected to study Chinese. Candidates should possess either a gow 
University Degree or a first-class parchment Certificate of the Board of Educa- 
tion. A special knowledge of Mathematics is essential, and a good general 
knowledge of Science, Drawing, and Music is desirable. 

Pay: ‘lacls 175 per mensem for the first and second years, and taels 200 for 
the third year of an agreement, without allowances, except participation ia 
the Superannuation Fund and free medical attendance, The value of the tael 
at present rate of exchange is about 2s, 6d., but is liable to fluctuatiou, 
Passage provided, 

Further particulars of the appointment may be obtained of the Council's 
agents, by whom applications must be received not later than August lat, 


1914. , 
68 Fenchurch Street, JOHN POOK & CO., 
London, E.C, Agents for the Shanghai Municipal Council, 


July, 1914. 
HESTERFIELD GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL.— 
Required in September :—(1) GYMNASTICS and GAMES MISTRESS, 
‘lraining in Swedish Gymnastics, and good experience necessary. Daucing. 
Salary, £120. (2) KINDERGARTEN MISTRESS, Musical. Salary, £100-£1l, 
according to qualifications and experience. Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
































MiPPLESE X EDUCATION COMMITYEE. 
TOTTENHAM COUNTY SCHOOL, 


The Governors of the above School require a SENIOR SCIENCE MASTER 
to take Chemistry, for duties commencing in September next. Applicants 
should be Graduates in Honours with experience. Commencing salary £170 
per annum, with increments in accordance with the Scale of the Middlesex 
Education Committee.—Forms of application, which must be returned not 
later than Wednesday, July 22nd, may be obtained, upon the receiyt of a 
stamped, addressed foolscap envelope, from Mr, B. 8, GU'T'T, M.A., Middlesex 
Education Committee, Guildhall, Westminster. 


RS. H. C. SHAW highly recommends her experienced 

Governess for holiday post, as COMPANION or GOVERNESS for 

boys or girls.—Apply Mrs, C. SHAW or Miss KATE BANKS, ‘ihe 
Grange, Chew Magua, Bristol. 


ANTED, a SECRETARY to take charge of the Litera- 

ture Department of the Mothers’ Union, at a commencing salary of 

£100 perannum. A married woman preferred, with knowledge of Mothers’ 

Union work.—Apply to CENTRAL PRESIDENT, Mothers’ Union Oifice, 
Church House, Westminster. 


(IOUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, CREWE 


JUNIOR MODERN LANGUAGE MISTRESS required in September. 
Salary £120 per annum, rising by annual increments of £10 to £150 per annum. 
App'ications, containing full statement of attainments, with particulars as 
to Degree, residence abroad, and teaching experience, together with copics of 
three recent testimonials, should be forwarded to the HEAD-MASTER not 
later than 20th July. 


INDSOR, NOVA SCOTIA.—MUSIUC MISTRESS 

(experienced) wanted for Boarding School, 80 pupils, to teach Sole 

and Class Singing, and Junior Piano. Age 28 to 30 preferred, Churchwomaa 

essential. Sa about £90, resident. Passage paid, Three years’ agreement. 
—JOINT AGENCY, 74 Gower Street, London. 


. , 
ACANCY FOR PUPIL.— Fellow of Surveyors 
Institution holding public office in pleasant suburb of London, whose 
assistants have recently gained important official posts elsewhere, is pre; 
to take ARTICLED PUPIL. Premium £105. Wide opyoriunities of learning 
varied branches of professional work.—Write ‘A... 634,” c/o Deacon's 
Leadenhall Street, E.C. = 
AW.—An old-established firm in a healthy market town 
-have a vacancy for an ARTICLED CLERK. Residence with Principal 
could be ernnged.—Bex No, 695, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C, 
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Rerettay MINISTRY OF EDUCATION. 


WANTED, in October, for the Khedivial Training College, Cairo, under the 
Ministry of Education:— avs a mae KES 
TEACHER OF PHYSICAL EXERCISES (SWEDISH SYSTEM). 

Appointment under contract. Length of engagement, two years. Salary 

369 per anuum (L.Eg.30 per mensem), Allowance ior passage to Egypt and 
for return at close of contract. % ; is 

Applicants must be from about 24 to 30 years of age, and unmarried, They 
must have had certified training in a course of Swedish Gyinnastics, and have 
had experience in teaching ina school, Preference will be given to applicants 
who have also a University Degree. Daily work, Fridays only excepted. 
Summer vacation not less than two months. 

‘Applications should be addressed, not later than July J3th, 1914, to A. H. 
SHARMAN, Esq., c/o The Director, Egyptian Education Mission in Eng!and, 
98, Victoria Street, Westminster, London, 8.W., from whom further informa- 
tion and copies of the Application Form may be obtained, Selected candidates 
will be interviewed in ondon, 





Wanted, in September, for the following posts in the Girls’ Schools and 
Jraining Colleges for Teachers under the Ministry of Education :— 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE TEACHERS, Candidates must have a recog- 
nized Diploma in Domestic Science, and have had special training 
and experience as a Teaci.er of Practical Cookery, Laundry Work, and 
Housewifery. 

Salary £197 per annum (L.Eg.16 per mensem), rising to £246 per annum 
(L.Eg.20 per mensem), on pensionable stati, with furnished quarters. Allow- 
ance for passage out to Egypt. nie! 

Candidates must be of robust constitution and between the ages of 25 and 34. 

Pupils mainly Mohammedan. English Head-Mistress. Summer Vacation 
got less than two months. Applications should be addressed, not later than 
July 19th, 1914, to Miss MEADE, c/o The Director, The Egyptian Educational 
Mission in England, 28 Victoria Street, Westminster, London, 8.W., from 
whom further information and copies of the Application Form may be 
obtained. Selected candidates will be interviewed in London. 


: hoe CITY OF CORK CHURCH SCHOOL BOARD. 
THE CORK GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 








The Governors invite applications for the post of HEAD-MASTER, 

Applicants must be members of the Church of Ireland or England, under 40 
years of age, and have a University Degree in Houours, 

Salary £250 per annum with a Capitation allowance of £1 per year for each 
pupil on the average attendance over 60, together with the Residence and 

remises at Sidney Place (free of rent and taxes) and the privilege of taking 


ders. 
There are 188 pupils at present on the Roll, viz., 18 Boarders and 120 Day 


oy. 
Farther particulars and form of application, to be returned on or before 
Zist July, 1914, may be obtained on receipt of stamped addressed foolscap 


envelope from 
Edmoxton, Rev. BR. T. HEARN, LL.D., 

St, Patrick's Hill, Cork, Hon. Secretary. 
Ist July, 1914, 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., receives 
limited number of pupils over 15 years of age. To prepare for Universities, 


éc. Large modern house, within 200 yards of Sea, Each pupil has separate 
bedroom.—Apply, Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


, —— 








ty YMAN, Public School and Oxford M.A., is prepared 
to receive into his large country Rectory TWO or THREE BACK WARD 

snl DELICATE BOYS, i 

Box, No, 692, ‘ihe Speciator, 1 





needing supervision.—Apply, in first instance, 
Wellington Street, Straud, London, W.C, 





LECTURES, &c 


C528 Sh & Mm BBs Beg OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 

Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford Delegacy, and by the 

Cambridge University Syndicate for Secondary Training. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teachers’ Diploma; the Cambridge 

Teachers’ Certificate; the London Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography 

2; the Archb »p of Canterbury's Diploma for teaching Theology; and 


















e Cherwell Hall Tes ors’ Certificate for Junior Form Mistresses, Fees for the 
three Terms from 66 guineas. Scholarships of from £40 to £18 18s. are awarded 
to Students with a degree on entry. Loan fund, Students may borrow sums not 


exceeding £25, to be repaid within three years, Prospectus from The Principal, 


UEEN’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LONDON. 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal: SIR HENRY CRAIK, K.C,B., M.P, 
Dean: PROFESSOR J. EDWARDs, MLA, 
Warden: Miss C. E. LEWER, B.A, 

Por particulars of the COLLEGE and of the SCHOOL for Younger Girls 
arsociated with the College (Head-Mistress, Miss M. D. Teate), and of 
Beholarships, apply to the SECRETARY of the College, 43 Harley Street, W. 

Students may board at the College (fee 66 guineas per annum), under the 
omens supervision of the Warden, from whom particulars of the COLLEGE 

OSTEL may be obtained. 









XFORD UNIVERSITY TEACHERS’ DIPLOMA 
SCHOLARSHIPS FOR WOMEN STUDENTS.—The Oxford University 
Delegacy of Secondary Teachers offer a remission of the Tuition Fees for 
1914-15, and the Council of the Girls’ Public Day School Trust offer a remission 
of half the Tuition Fees for the year 1914-15 to two women students in need of 
azsistance to enable them to take the Training Course.—Applications should 
made in writing not later than August 15th to Miss HAIG BROWN, 
Oxford High School, Banbury Road, Oxford. 


[HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, 
Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence, 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES, 
MALL DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOL, recently 
opened in connexion with North Foreland School for Students of 18 and 
wards, Fees, 45 guineas a term.—Apply for further information to 
SECRETARY, North Foreland Lodge, St. Peters in Thanet. 
PPROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
 TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for 
Kindergarten Teachers. Chairman, Rt, Hon. Sir William Mather; ‘Treasurer, M 
- G. Montefiore; Sec., Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and i 
tion coucerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 














CITY AND GUILDS 


TINECHNICAL COLLEGE, FINSBURY, 
LEONARD STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


Principal: Professor SILVANUS P. THOMPSON, D.Sc., LL.D., F.B.S, 





Full day courses of Instruction in 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, 
CIVIL ENGINEERING, 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, 
INDUSTRIAL & TECHNICAL CHEMISTRY, 

The training is adapted to the needs of various studeats, including (a) Pupils 
from fecondary Schools above the age of 15 who desire to receive a practical 
and sc.en(ific training bearing upon their future industry or profession; and 
(b) young men who, having previously served a pupilage or apprenticeship in 
works, desire to go through a more systematic training in engincering and 
chemical science, 

In addition to Lecture Theatres and Class Rooms the College contains 
Laboratories and Workshops specially equipped for instructional purposes, 
including among others Engineering and Hydraulic Laboratories, Drawing 
Offices, Wood and Metal Workshops, Mechanics, Physics, Electrical and 
Magnetic Laboratories, Dynamo aud Generating Rooms and Chemical 
Laboratories. 

The next Entrance Examination will be held on September 22nd in the 
Subjects of Mathematics and English, but the Matriculation Examination of 
any British University is accepted instead, 

The Fees are £20 per annum, 


The Programme of the College, giving particulars of Admission, Entrance 
Examination, SyUabuses of instruction, the careers to which the training 
afforded at the College leads, and other information, may be had post free oa 
application to the LEGISTRAR of the College at the above address, 








Pak UNIVERSITY OF Li VERPOOL.,. 
FACULTY OF ENGINEERING, 


THOMAS BARTLETT ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 

Sir Thomas Bartlett Entrance Scholarships (each of £2# a year for three 
pend will be awarded on the results of the September Matriculation 
examination (Eugineering). 

The claims of successful cindidates in the July Matriculation Examination 
(Engineering) will be considered on application. 

Applicatious to be forwarded to the KEGISTRAR, The University, Liverpool, 
on or before Aucust Jord. EDWARD CAREY, Registrar. 


GIRLS’ SCHOCLS AND COLLEGES. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
President— Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principale— 
A, ALEXANDER, F.R.G.8., and Mrs. ALEXANDER, The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical 
Training, including a Swedish Mistresa from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scieutiic Teachers of Physical 
Education, 
References permitted to Lord Kianaird, Right Hon, Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Kev, E, Lyttelton, D.D,—Further particulars from the SECRETAKY, 














LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss SIANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educatioual 
aud Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physio- 

logy and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 
| x YSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN.— 
Three Years’ Diploma Course of University Standard. Special attention 
given to training in Ciass Teaching and Lecturing.—Apply for information and 
advice to Miss DORETTE WILKE, Head-Mistress, South-Western loly- 
technic Institute, Chelsea, 
Telephone: 809 Western, 


MPO GIRLS seeking a Healthful and Attractive Calling.—~ 

ANSTEY COLLEGE for PHYSICAL TRAINING and HYGIENE, 
CHESTER ROAD, near BIRMINGHAM, offers a full Professional Training 
in Swedish, Educational, and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing, Swimming, 
Games, Anatomy, Hygiene, &c. Health Students also received. Special treat- 
ment for Curvatures, Anwmia, &c. Good Posts obtained after Training. 


i OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD, 
Bt HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The tone of the School and the 
staudard of work are high. Modera Languages, Literature, aud Music speciali- 
ties. Very carefulattention given to health and to the development of character. 
Senior and Junior Houses. Special advantages for advanced work, Excellent 
examination results. Good garden and ficld for games. References kindly 
permitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, C.M.8., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, Hon, 
Sec., C.M.8., and many others.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 





MHE GRANGE, BUXTON, School for Girls from 10 to 19 
years, Thorough general education, with great attention to health. 
Lider girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New 
Domestic Science branch for girls over 18. Tennis courts and field for Hockey 
and Cricret. Prep. for Exams. Principals, the Misses DODD, 
} IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Principal—Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for Girls, 
h p, available for three years, on application to Principal. 
SUMMER TERM began May 25th and ends July Wth, 
\DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 





+s 
rship. 


Sch 


Limited, 











Head-Mistress — Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Leaving Scholarship, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 
BOARDING HOUSES. 

FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded by Ex:mination in July. 
Prospectuses, &c., from Mr. H, KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 


Birmingham, 


L NGHOLYT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR, 


Tel.: 7 Grayshott, 
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Czvsox EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


84 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON. 
— (Telephone: Victoria 3319.) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DURSET, 
Head-Mistress, Miss A. Gratncer Grar. 
Board and ‘Luition, £1V0 a year. 
UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 
Head-Mistress, Miss S. A. Grierson, M.A., Mod. Lang. Tripos, Camb. 
Board and ‘luition, £60 a year. 
A thoroughly efficient Modern Education. Special department for House- 
wifery and Domestic Science for Elder Girls. 
MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistrees, Miss J. 8. H. McCang 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 


Ss* GEORGE'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (Incorporated). 
FOUNDED 1888. 
5 MELVILLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


Head-Mistress—Miss ELIZABETH STEVENSON, B.A., 
Girton College, Cambridge. 





DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS, with Preparatory Department (to which little 
boys under seven are admitted). . 

The School will be transferred in October, 1914, to new Buildings on Wind- 
mill Brae (Coltbridge Terrace). 

A BOARDING-HOUSE, under the control of the School Council, adjoins 
the extensive playing-fields surrounding the School. 

EARLY INTIMATION is requested for Enrolment and also for Boarders. 
~  jpaee Examination for New Pupils takes place on Saturday, 

uly llth. 

Prospectus and further particulars may be had on application to the HEAD- 
MISTRESS, 5 Melville Street. 


NEA AND MOUNTAIN AIR.—THE CALDER GIRLS’ 
SCHOOL, SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND.—Climate sunny, dry, and 
bracing. Senior and Junior Houses, close to the Seashore. Well-equipped 
Classrooms, Laboratory, and Gymnasium, Handicrafts, Nature Study, Cookery, 
&e., taught, Excellent Kesident Staff, including Mistress for Games and 
French Lady for French Conversation. Escort from Euston, Crewe, and 
Carlisle. Principals, the Misses WILSON (Newnham College, ‘lraining College, 

Camb., and St. Mary’s, Paddington). 
GARDENS, 


| ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. ‘lhorough Education 
on modern lines, Special attention given to Languages, Music, en | Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universit.eg i requir 
Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


IR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 

with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughtersonly, Entirecharze of Chil- 
dren with parentsabroad, Resident trained Nurse, Detached house 4 wins.from 
sea.—For illus, Prospectus, apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier, 


pRN CESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
Principal—Miss PARKER, 


Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special atten- 
tion to languages. English, Art, Music, Holidays arranged for if required, 
Large grounds, Fees, 66 guineas to 75 guineas a year. Utlicers’ daughters 
6 guineas a year. 


T UuU DOR H ; 
CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
Principal, MISS NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London, 
Founded 1850. 
THOROUGH EDUCATION for GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS 
(Resident Only). 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART. 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 




















Boarding School for Girls, Pcautifully situated in its own grounds of 
lz acres, Entire charge taken of children irom abroad. ‘Tennis, Lacrosse, 
Hockey, and Swi i Principals: ‘Ihe Misses SALES, 

WALLASEY, 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls, Beautiful, healthy situa- 

tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty miuutes 
by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER. Entire charge of 
ildren whose ute are abroad.—For Prospectus apply tothe SECRETARY 
atthe School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE CoO., Lrp., ST. HELIERS, 
Jersey.—Splendid Buildings, Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, 
‘tennis, Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring 
French; Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘leacher for Physical ‘lraining; Special 
Terms for Ministers’ Daughters.—F or Prospectus appiy PRINCIPAL, 


UEENWOOD, a: 




















EASTBOURNE— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
Coliege).—First-rate Modern Education, Premises specially built for a School. 
Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, 
&c. Summer Term began Tuesday, May Sth. Next vacancies in Sept., 1914. 


ST eo ony HIGH SCHOOL FOR _ GIRLS. 
UNDEB the ENDOWMENT of the WORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF 
HABERDASHERS, 


SCHOLARSHIPS and LEAVING EXHIBITIONS are awarded every year. 

In addition to the School Boarding-House there are two others, one of which 
offers special advantages to girls with literary talent wio wish to go on to the 
Universities, and at the other the daughters of clergy and professional men 
are received at reduced fees on special conditions.—Full particulars on 
application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


S1 FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Hend-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
Summer Term began Friday, May Sth, and ends Tuesday, July 28th. 


Oe LIFE—THATCHAM FLOWER FARM, 
NEWBURY.—Gardening for Women. Glasshouses, Vegetables, Fruit, 
Full theoretical instruction. Botany by 











Fiowers, Extensive Rock gardening. 


B.Sc. In 1914R.H.8, Exam. two Thatcham students bracketed Gold Medalists. 
Beekeeping, Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—F or prospectus apply PRINCIPALS, 





 ) 


K DERGARTEN PREPARATORY SCHOOL f 
Backward Children of the Upper Classes. Children of four years ~ 

i wens. Sa and a ee specially treated. Bracing ms 
ir, ighes' izal References.—For Prospectus, , 

Mrs. PRIESTLY, The Mount, Whitby, Yorkshire.” P?7 *® *8@ Principal, 


BOYS' SCHOOLS AND COLLEGE 


OYAL AGRICULTU 
a COLLEGE, 


Founded 1845. Reorganized 1908, 
Associated with the oer, of Bristol, 1910, 
Parroy—H.M. KING GEORGE Y, 
Cuarrman—LORD MORETON, 
Vice-Cuainman—EARL BATHURST, C.M.G. 
Privcipat—PROF. J, RB, AINSWORTH-DAVIS, M.A, 
For Land Owners, Land Agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending 
Colonists, &c. 
Chief subjects: Agriculture (College Holding 50 acros, College Farm 500 
acres, Dairy, as Forestry (Earl Bathurst's Woods of 3,000 acres, Forest 
Garden of 19 acres); Estate Management ; Special Colonial Course of one year: 
Special Year's Course for older Students (Retired Army and Navy Officers 
and members of Civil Service, &c.), Cirencester, 2 to 2} hours trom 


Paddington. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS OCTOBER Gra, 
For details apply to Principal. 


loot COURT AGRICULTURAL & COLONIAL 
SCHOOL, MITCHELDEAN, near GLOUCESTER. Gentlemen's song 
ouly, 14-20. Public School discipline. Special care BACK WARD or DELICATE 
BOYS, RIDING, Shooting. GENERAL EDUCATION, Coaching for Army, 
University, &c.—P. J, B. TILLARD, B.A,, and R. E, ABBOTT, Principals, ©’ 
OVER COLLEGE.—For information as regards Scholar. 
ship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for fons of Clergy and 
Utticers application should Le made to the Head-Master, the Rev. F. pz W. 
LUSHINGTON, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Close, Dover. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE 


Healthily situated near the Moors, Leaving Scholarships. Extensive Play 
ing Fields—Swimming Bath. Next Term will begin on ‘luursday, 17th Sept, 


1914. Head-Master—C, W. A'TKINSON, M.A, Cantab, 
W ELLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET 
Head-Master: GEORGE CORNER, M.A, 
A Modern Public School at moderate fees in beautiful Somerset, 
First-class health record. School built on sandstone, 
Coaching for Army, Navy, and Professions, 
Engineering School, Oticers’ Training Corps. Good results. 
on successful in winning University Scholarships. A Wrangler ia 
1is year’s List. 
First-class classrooms and laboratories. Electric light throughout, 
Fine athletic ground, pavilion, and excellent swimming bath. 
For Fees and Prospectus, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Wellington School, 


Soinerset. 
KOMSGROV SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 
Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE, 
For Prospectus apply HEAD-MAS'TER, The School House, Bromsgrove. 


}| “ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent Luildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 
above sea, lacing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 


CADETS, 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


(urros COLLEGE.—Classical, Mathematical, Modera 






































Language, Natural Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, value from 
£25 to £100 a year. Also a SCHOLARSHIP for Army Candidates, and a 
PERCIVAL SUHOLARSHIP for Day Boys, Examination in July, Par- 
ticulars from the SECRETARY, Clifton College, Bristol, 
OLLAR INSTITUTION, NB. 
Head-Master: CHARLES 8S, DOUGALL, M.A. 
The New Session Begins on TUESDAY, Ist September, 1914, 
Complete High School Education at moderate cost, Special Classes for 
University, Civil Service, and Army Examinations. Extensive grounds. 
Beautiful and healthy situation. 
Illustrated prospectus, with list of boarding-houses, on application to the 
Head-Master, or to Thomas J. Young, Secretary. 
SC OL. 


Austere ms 
Chairman of Council: The Right Rev. BISHOP JOSCELYNE, D.D, 
Head-Master: E. A, PHILPOTS, M.A. (Camb.), B.Sc. (Lond.), 
PREPARATORY WORK FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Examination for TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on 
THURSDAY, September 17th, at 10 a.m. on the School Premises. Each 
Scholarship is of the Annual Value of Fifteen Guineas, is tenable for two yeara, 
and is open to boys not already in the School, who shall be under twelve years 
of age on the day of Examination, For List of Subjects apply to the HEAD- 
MASTER, HAMILTON FULTON, Bursar. 


Pus LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, 
SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION IN DECEMBER, 
Particulars from the BURSAR. 


AR. W. A. FULLER, M.A. (assisted by experienced 

University Staff), provides pupils with a sound General Education, and 

trepares them for Oxford, Cambridge, London, and other University Examina- 
t.ons, and for Woolwich, Sandhurst, &c. 

Separate House for the Younger Pupils, Private football and cricket ground, 
squash rackets court, tennis courts, and golf links, Healthy life in country 
village ten miles distant from nearest town. 

Prospectus, List of Successes, &c., sent on application. 

Address: THE COLLEGE, STORRINGTON, SUSSEX. 

Head- Master, 

C. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 

Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 

Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 10}, Junior for boys 10} to 13, and Senior 13-19, Each De 

ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


.,AST BOURNE COLLEGE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev.F.S. 
VILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Armyand 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory tor the whole School, Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives-courte, swimming-bath, dc, Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March. 


Howto, BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER. — For 





























information relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for 
this book, which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full 
illustrated description of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dart 
mouth.—(Publication Dept.), GIEVE, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd, 
65 South Molton Street, Loudon, W. 
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——— SS __ . 
ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
OPENED 1900. 
A Public School on Modern Lines, with a Preparatory Department, 
Tweuty Guineas per Term. 
Head-Master, H. LANG JONES, M.A, (Gxon.), 
Full Prospectus on application. 





LARSHIP OF £20 is offered for Competition in July; age limit 14, 
et ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP OF £20, for boys under 11, Par- 
ticulars on application. s ‘ : ‘ 

SCHOLARSHIP AND ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, JULY 17th. 


———EEEo " 
CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care,and suitable education for 
boys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 30s, Weekly. Furitber particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. AL N McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 
SS — te. 


ee LEMEN A. ©. SCHNELLE receives 





LADIES, GENTLEMEN, and BOYS in residence or daily. All speech 
defects corrected. Private and Class Lessons.—Write for Prospectus to 119, 
Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. 
—— —————— 





FOREIGN. 
HATEAU DE BEAUREGARD and LE VIGNER, 
ur. NEUCHATEL, SWITZERLAND, for Modern Lan s, &e.— 


Particulars from Rev. G. A. BIENEMANN, M.A,, British Chaplain, late 
Mod. Lang. Master, Sherborne and M, Taylors’. 


IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A., Ph.D., 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 

Pupils placed with French families if desired, Holiday pupils received.— 
Saas BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


IGHCLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


“LES FOUGERES,” LAUSANNE, 


MADEMOISELLE CHAUBERT-FELIX, daughter of the Principal of 
above School, isin England during ew (address, c/o Mrs. Latter, Southend 
Hall, Eltham, S.E.), and will be in Scotland during August (address, c/o Mrs, 
Eadie, Kilmeny, Paisley) : she wi!l gladly arrange interviews with Parents of 
intending Pupils, and escort them to Lausanne early in September. 


ARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive girls to study French. A few VACANCIES for the Autumn. 
Piano, Singing, Cookery, Dressmaking, Art. Escort to Lectures, Galleries, 
. good Plays and Operas. Only French spoken. Fine House and 
grounds near the Bois. Games. Apply, 46 Kue du Docteur Blanche, 


OITIERS (France). Old City, fine surroundings, river, 
boating, tennis. FRENCH LADY, highly connected, OFFERS 
INED HOME, with all comforts. Ladies preferred, 


Mme, LARVARON, 42 rue Tranchie, Poitiers. 
HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND.— 
» ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS, Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools. French strong subject. 
Bracing climate. Altitude 3,200 feet. (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under the same 
management as the above. Young people received during holidays. 


























J NGLISH LADY, with country house in most beautiful 
art of Brittany, would be glad to take either a small Family Party or 

weral Ladies as PAYING GUESTS from July Ist. Private sitting-room 
wided. Rooms available: 1 doubie bed and dressing room; 1 large single 
m; and 2 large bedrooms, 2 ; dressing room with bed. Beautiiul 
views, garden, park, woods; within drive of sea. River just outside grounds. 
Fishing. Boating. Excursions of all kinds. Terma by arrangement.—Box 
Bo, 682, The Spectator Office, 1 Wellington Street, W.C. 


= 





SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


EORGE LUNN’S TOURS, LTD. 
ONE HUNDRED TOURS FROM FIVE GUINEAS. 

Six Departures weekly. Special No Night Travel Tours. MONTREUX, 
W7 days, £7 73.; LUGANO, 8 days, £5 5s.; VENICE, 10 days, £8 18s. 6d.; 
ALPINE TOUR, 17 days, £11 Ils.; ROUND ITALY, 214 14s., and Tyrol 
Tours, First-class Hotels. SECRETARY, 42 Great Russell Street, W.C. 





LEASURE | LONDON te ANTWERP and HAMBURG 
and Back, 
‘ 
CRUISES MADEIRA or the CANARIES, 


by SOUTH AFRICA, 


UNION-CASTLE 





8 Fenchurch Street, London, 


| West End Agency, Thos. Cook & Son, 125 
LINE, | Pall Mall. 

(7 SHECE, TURKEY, THE HOLY LAND, EGYPT, &c. 
A SELECT CONDUCTED PARTY, September 30th. Visiting 
ATHENS, CONSTANTINOPLE, DAMASCUS, NAZARETH, JERUSALEM, 

CAIRO, &c. First-class throughout, Inclusive and Moderate, 

Free Illus. Booklet from CAESAR CHALEEL, Teignmouth. 

RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen & Gentlewomen. 
GRAND RUSSIAN TOUR (The Volga, Moscow, St. Petersburg, Kieff, 
motoring through the Caucasus and Crimea). Aug., SWISS HOLIDAY 
Sees Fee and Zermatt). Nov., ALGERIA, TUNISIA (“Garden of Allah” 
our). Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S., *‘ Haslemere,” Wimbledon Park Koad, S.W. 

















AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
OURNALISTIC and SECKETARIAL TRAINING 


FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course from 
Tr date. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
ANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, Ww. 


STUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSOCIATION, 
RAINING IN METHOD.—Graduates and others pre- 
pared for SECRETARIAL and RESEARCH WORK. Experience in 
office routine, card-indexing, filing, committee work, accountancy, &c, 
Individual tuition.—Apply Central Bureau for the Employment of Women, 
5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


I[YPEWRITING of every description carefully executed 
_ and promptly returned ; accuracy guaranteed. 10d. per 1,000 words ; 
duplicate copies, 4d. Knowledge of French acquired abroad. 

Address, Miss C, WITHY, 22 Claremont Road, Leamington Spa, 














MVYPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
General MS, 10d. 1,000 words, Carbon Copies 4d. 1,000 words, 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 

Accuracy and prempt return guaranteed, Highest testimonials 
NORA DICKINSON, 257 Wanstead Park Road, Ilford, Essex. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES, — 


REOROCES IN ENGLAND AND ABROAD 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE and up-to-date 
knowledge of the BES'T SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and 
on the Continent, will be pleased to aid y;arents in their selection b 
sending (free of Henge) pesepesinass and full particulars of RELIABLR 
and highly recommended establishments, ALL of which have been 
PERSONALLY INSPECTED. When =e please state the age of 
ae the district preferred, and give some idea of the fees to be paid, 
.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 
Telephone 5053 Central. 


_woxs SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
Parents should consult 

Messrs, TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, who will be glad to supply 

= of charge) prospectuses and reliable information concerning the 

t SCHOOLS, PRIVATE TUTORS,and EDUCATIONAL HOMES 

for Boys and Girls in England and on the Continent, As Educational 

Agents, Messrs. Truman and Knightley are, in a large number of 

cases, personally acquainted with the Principalsand respousible for the 

staffs of the schools recommended by them, and are thus able to supply 
information which parents would find difficult to obtain elsewhere. 

158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 


HE BEST ADVICE RELATIVE to SCHOOLS for 
Boys or Girls, TUTORS, and Educational Homes in England or abroad 


is given free by 
Messrs. GARSEEAS, THUING, and CO., 


ol 
36 Sackville Street, yo 4 London, W., 
who for over 40 years have been in close touch with the leading Educational 
Establishments. 
ARENTS or GUARDIANS desiring accurate information should call or 
send fuil details. 


SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES. 
Messrs. GALBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
36 SACKVILLE STREET, LUNDON, W., 
invite applications from qualified ladies who sre looking for posts as 
— or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 
‘amilies. 
Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on application. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 
OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the parpese of enabling Teachers to 
find work WiTHOUT UNNECESSARY COST, All fees have therefore beea 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m, to 1 p.m, and 3 to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 1] a.m. to 1 p.m, and 2 to 3 p.m, 
When possible special appointments should be arranged. 
Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 
CHOOLS RECOMMENDED GRATIS to parents by 
University Men and old Schoolmasters, who only recommend Schools 
rsonaliy visited, Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, and 
tees Introduced. Messrs. Poeor (Cantab.), Browxe (Oxon.), and 
Hespen, 217 PICCADILLY, W. Televhone: 1567 Recent. 

















“ME. AUBERT’S AGENCY (Est. 1880), Keith House, 
133-135 Regent Street, W., for English and Foreign Chaperons, Com- 
panions, Governesses, Assistant Mistresses, Lady Professors, aud Teachers of 
special subjects, Secretaries, Readers, Lady Housekeepers, Lady Nurses, 
English a Foreign Schools for Girls and Boys, and Educational Homes 
recommended.—Teleg. Keithdon, Reg., London. Phone Regent 3627. 


HE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

There are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 
a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and 
full particulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 


143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality pire- 
ferred, and intended profession if decided upon. 

















MmvO INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Kesidences§ of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of charge. ‘The Register states terms, &c., and is illus- 
trated.—_MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Triform, London,” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


“HOTELS, HYDROS, &. 


ROADLANDS NATURE CURE, MEDSTEAD, 
HANTS. Under the direction of MISS KATE EMIL BEHNKE. 
Air, Sun, Water, Vapour, Pine, and Seaweed Baths. Clay Packs, Massage, 
Breathing, Remedial Exercises, Rational Physical Culture, Mosgies in Air 
Chalets, Scientific Non-Flesh Diet, Educative Health Methods. Department 
for Delicate Children.—Apply for Illustrated Prospectus with Testimonials, 
EACH HOUSE NURSING HOME, LITILk- 
HAMPTON.—Medical, Surgical, Maternity Patients received; also 
Rest Cures. Fully-trained Nurses on the Staff and Masseuse, One or two 
VACANCIES wil! shortly occur for chronic cases.—Apply, MATRON, 
J \ARTMOOR.—BOAKDING IN PRIVA'TE HOUSE.— 
Lovely Situation, 800 ft. above sea, close to moor. Shady and 
sheltered garden. ‘Tennis Lawn, Stabling or Motor. Separate tables, 
Private Sitting-room if required.—Apply “ L. CAN' TAB,” Middiecott, Lising- 
ton, 8. Devon. ‘Tel. 8 Haytor. Terms absolutely inclusive, 


MAtko’. late of Mental Hospital, would take a 
PRIVATE CASE, 


Address, MATRON, 10 Harley Street, W. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
XTRA POCKET MONEY.—Sell your Valuable 
Trinkets, Gold, Jewellery, Watches, Chains, Rings, Bracelets, Silver, 


Antiques, Old Sheffield Plate and Valuables to Frasers, the well-known and 
most reliable firm. Established 1838. Reference, Capital aud Counties Bank. 
Strict privacy guaranteed, Fuirest valuation assured. Utmost cash value or 
offer by return. No transaction too large, none too small,—FRASERS 
(Ipswich), Ltd., Goldsmiths, 43 Princes Street, IPSWICH. 
ELSH LAMB DIRECT from Welsh farm, 151b. 
Sides, 11}d. per 1b, Dressed Chickens, 6s. to 7s. a pair. One good 
roasting fowl and 12 large eggs, 6s. weekly throughout the year. Boxes 
included and carriage paid.—Further particulars, stamped envelope. BRANAS 
POULTRY FARM, Liaudrillo, Merionethshire. 
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LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs, LROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, If 
forwarded by post, value yer return, or oller maile.—Chief Oikces, 3 Oxford 
Street, London, st. 100 years. 


4. PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 

—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been specially erected 

and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 

Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 

Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &,—Apply W. GRISEWVUOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS nted thereon by 
he EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 

120 licensed Inns, for Report, take £1 shares. Five per cent, paid 
regularly since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


RTISTIC PORTABLE BUILDINGS, MOTOR-CAR 
HOUSES, CONSERVATORIES, BUNGALOWS, PAVILIONS, 
GARDEN SUMMER HOUSES, GARDEN FRAMES, &c. 

Send for free illustrated catalogue to BROWNE and LILLY, LTD., 
Manufacturers for Home and Export, Reading, Berks. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the UNION 

PASTE. Guaranteed by E. HOWARTH, F.Z.S. Recommended by 
Dr. H. WOODWARD, F.R.S., and Canon KINTON JACQUES, Supplied to the 
Royal Household. Annibilates Beetles. Harmless to pets. 

‘The Eventne News, London, April 17th, 1914, says :—‘* The most effective 
remedy with which we are acquainted is Blattis, which had its origin from a 
perfect invasion of the kitchens and bakehouse of a workhouse in the North of 
England, A campaign of extermination was conducted under the direction of 
Mr. E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who used a preparation consisting of food substances 
which specially appeal to the appetite of the cockroach, combined with a 

ison which completely dries up the soft part of the insect, leaving only the 
Bard casing, which is not liable to decomposition. The experiment proved 
entirely successful, and in a few weeks the entire workhouse was perfectly 
clear of the plague.” 

Tins 1/3, 2/3, 4/6, post free, can be obtained through any Chemist, Army and 
Navy Stores, Boots’ Stores, or direct from the sole makers, HOWARTH AND 
FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Rd., Sheffield. 

APPEALS. 
HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Avtvanyr Memoriat), 
QUEEN UARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Parron: H.M. Tus Krwa, 

READE of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their rormal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND, 

Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving an 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 

To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually. Subscriptions are needed. 
Treasurer: Tue Eart oy Harnowsy. Secretary: Goprrer H. Hamritow. 
NFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD— 
The Committee have p aa in announcing that the MARCHIONESS 
OF LANSDOWNE will DISTRIBUTE THE PRIZES at the Asylum on 
Tuesday, July 28th. 

Alderman Sir G. WYATT TRUSCOTT, Bart., the Treasurer, will preside. 

Subscribers wishing to attend should apply to the Secretary for tickets, as 
the number is limited. 

SUBSCRIPTIUNS and DONATIONS towards the maintenance, clothingand 
education of the large number of children now in the Asylum are earnestly 
requested. Commr, HARRY C, MARTIN, K.N., Sec. and Supt. 
Offices: 63 Ludgate Hill, E.Cc, 


JMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and should 
be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury, London, W.C. 









































"PLEASE HELP 
GREAT NORTHERN 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL 


(Commonly known as the Great Northern Hospital), HOLLOWAY, N., 
WITH 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, AND LEGACIES. 
GILBERT G. PANTER, Secretary. 

















For the Safety of 


ST. PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAL. 








WANTED £50,000. 





COLLECTIONS AND DONATIONS, large or small, 
should be sent to the Receiver, at the Chapter House, 


St. Paul's Churchyard, E.C., or may be paid into 





Messrs. Hoare’s. Bank, Fleet Street, E.C. 


THE RELIGIOUS _ 
EDUCATION OF OUR 
CHILDREN. 


The SECULAR education of our children is admittedly of 
vast importance. Those who impart it have to be carefully 
trained and fully qualified. The RELIGIOUS education of 
our children is of even greater importance. Those who impart 
it must also be eanetullg trained and fully qualified. If they 
are not, their teaching will be lacking in efficiency, and is likely 
to produce distaste when it should kindle enthusiasm, Ip 
the year 1909 


ST. CHRISTOPHER’S COLLEGE, 


BLACKHEATH 


~ connexion with the Church of England Sunday School 
nstitute) was opened by the Archbishop of Canterbury for 
the training of Teachers who shall train others as Sunday 
School Teachers. The success achieved by the College has 
already been so considerable that it has now become necessary te 


provide a permanent freehold building. This 
will cost £15,000, and for this amount a most 
earnest appeal is made to all Churchpeople, 


The ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY writes :— 

“Most cordially do I commend the proposal that money 
should now be raised to place St. Christopher's College, Black- 
heath, on a firmer and more permanent basis. As the interest 
in our Sunday Schools grows, the College will be more and 
more wanted. It has already justified the courage of those 
who devised the plan. I cannot doubt that Churchmen and 
Churchwomen will help you to carry into effect, on a larger 
scale, a plan which has already worked so well, God speed 
your endeavour.” 


The ARCHBISHOP CF YORK writes :— 

“TI have read with much interest the appeal which the 
Church of England Sunday School Institute has issued on 
behalf of St. Christopher's College. I cordially commend the 
proposal to enlarge and develop the College, and I trust that 
it will be widely supported by members of the Church 
throughout the country.” 


Cheques and orders may be made payable and sent to:— 
Mr. Ernest Carus-Wilson, Secretary, 13 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, 

.O.; to the Rev. W. Hume-Campbell, St. Christopher's College, 
Blackheath, 8.E.; or to St. Christopher’s College Building Fund, 
Messrs, Barclay and Co.’s Bank, 19 Fleet Street, E.C. 
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By Special Appointment to 
T.M. The King and Queen. 


Jewellery and Gems 
of Beauty and Value. 


Silverware 


of Artistic Design and Workmanship 


Elkington Plate 
and Cutlery 


of the Highest Quality and Finish. 


Antique Silver and 
Old Sheffield Plate 


Fully Illustrated Catalogues 


post free on request. 


ELKINGTON 


LONDON : 22 Regent St., S.W.; 73 Cheapside, E.C. 


Eiruincuam: Liverroot: Maycuester: Giascow: 
Newhall St. 27-9Lord St. 50King St. 42 Buchanan St. 


& CO.. 
LTD. 


NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published hal/-yearly, from 
January to June, and from July to December, on the third Saturday in January 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
By post, 13, 9d. 


and July. 
Leckseller or Newsagent or from the Office at 1s, Cd, cach, 
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Ross’s Ginger Ale 


undoubtedly adds to 


the agreeableness of Jife. 


@ Pour it briskly into a pint glass and notice its delicate 
bouquet—sweeter than the breath of the briar, the beaded 
bubbles bursting with fragrance at the brim, and the 
aroma of ginger stealing through all like ‘the rich 
mellow notes of the "cello in orchestral music. 


ROSS'S 


BELFAST 


Dry Ginger Alle 


It is interesting to trace 
the history of this Beverage 
right down through the ages. 


The basis of its formula is a delect- 

able Oriental joysome consisting of 
fruits and spices crushed with sugar 
cane. 


This delicacy was a great favourite 

in far eastern Royal Courts thousands 
of years ago, and there is evidence that 
it was known, at least in a modified 
form, to the Greeks in those happy days 
when a goat and a basket of Attic figs 
was as yet the prize in contests. It 
was certainly imported, in the fullness 
of perfection, into England during the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. 


Doubtless, Shakespeare, Spenser, 

Sidney, pe, and other great 
luminaries of that age appreciated it— 
it touched them with poetic power. 


On festival occasions it was diffused 

throngh water, and in this form 
received many fanciful names ail 
suggestive of Health, and Song, and 
the Mystic Moon. 


Long afterwards, the discovery of 

the effervescing principle of cham- 
pagne by van Helmont, and the subse- 
quent work of Priestley, Lavoisier, 
Black and others, turne dmen’ sthoug hts 
to the production of sparkling non- 
alcoholic beverages, and " appropriately 


W. A. ROSS 


enough, Ireland, with its lovely skies 
and pure crystal waters, became the 
centre of a great industry. 


Starting with a vision, the Messrs. 

Ross, Belfast, built a factory to 
protect and preserve their own artesian 
wells of peerless water. And _ very 
quickly ind cine the name of ROSS 
became fat ; throughout the world in 
association wi ith the best non-alcoholic 
beverage ever devised by man. 


Delicious fruits, fragrant spices, 

refined cane sugar, pure natural 
water, and the sparkling spirit of 
champagne —all broug tht together by 
the progressive skill lof three generations 
of one family—produce, in Ross's 
Belfast Dry Ginger Ale, a beverage 
which must surely suggest a bunch of 


the choicest of Time's roses. 
q ness commend it as the dest 
verage for all those who have 
inte om to do in the euad. 
and for the Home Circle when 
the day is done—it quenches 
thirst, charms aw ay the feeling 
of fatigue, gives stamina, and 
convinces you that the end 
of the British Empire is not 
yet—not yet. 


Its purity and wholesome- 


& SONS LTD., BELFAST 
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Louvre vu > 


has previously been said about the feet. Start afresh and try 
Lotus with an open mind, remembering the importance of a 
No one can be quite so interested as the wearer in obtaining 
Get the right size, even though it 

the shop has every size and style 


Tet is to-day a great deal to be gained by forgetting all that 


ood fit. 
asting comfort and satisfaction. 
give the shop a little extra trouble; 
at its instant command. 

Men who want a better stamp of shoe than that usually worn 
should write for Lotus booklet—the most interesting shoe brochure 


printed, 
Letters: 
Lotus Shoe Makers, Stafford. 


Telephone: 


No. 69%9 London Wall. 


$220 


SS, 






751—23/- 
One or more Lotus Agents in every district, 
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By Appointment 
Jewellers to Their Majesties 
The King and Queen, 


By Special Appointment 
Goldsmiths and Jewellers to the Crown, 


GARRARD | 


LTD. 











| CHOICE JEWELS, 
PEARL NECKLACES, 
| EMERALDS, SAPPHIRES, 
ENGAGEMENT _ RINGS 


- GARRARD | 


24 Albemarle St. W 


ESTABLISHED 1721 
IN THE HAYMARKET 




















PLAYER'S NAVY CUT 
DE LUXE 


ste) IS A DEVELOPMENT 
= OF THE ORIGINAL 
a PLAYER'S NAVY CUT 
2-OZ, 


AIR-TIGHT TIN 


aw PLAYER £55 
tasfli 


—) 
. DK tp pacca,) 
Beg 





Player’s Navy Cut de 

Luxe is the outcome of 

many years experience 

and is probably the best 

Pipe Tobacco yet offered 
to the Public. 


Ver NGe 

—_—— 
It is perfectly accurate 
to describe it as being 
manufactured from not 
only the best growths of 
Virginia, but from the 
sclected leaves of those 





4-OZ. 
AIR-TIGHT TIN 


2/4 


best growths, 


PACKED ONLY IN 2-0Z. & 4.0Z. 
PATENT AIRTIGHT TINS. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


Branch ot the Imperial Tobacco Company, 
(of Great Britain and Ireland), Limited. 
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Faced wth L inen, woven in our own factories 
in Ireland, Cas.le Cellars are the best 6d. collar 
that can be bought. They give better service 
a-d are better lockicg than others. 

Illustraticn shows the Albany, 1}, 14, 2 and 
24 inches deep, th: sta:dard c'ouble collar, 
with ample tie freedom. 

Castle Collars are made in all shapes. Send 
6d. todlay for a sample collar (any shape). It 
will be forwarded post free, together with 


Chustented a s ! 
’er Box of one dozen 
Postage 3d. extra. 5, 11 
For those requiring a better quality collar we 
recommend our “Royal” Brand. Made of 
Extra Fine Linen, with hand buttonholing. 
Price 


-- er dozen 7/11 


Postage 8d. extra. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd. 














& 101 Cheapside. Liverpool: 22 Church St. 











40 P Donegall Place, BELFAST. 


As 
London: 156 Regent St., 
All Post Orders to Belfast. 





THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 

(A Strictly Non-Party Organization). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

CBVECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peaceand safety 

of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 

physical condition of the people by kringing about the 

adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defenc® 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

LIFE PAYMENTS, 


s. d. £6. a: 
Hon. Vice-Presidents .. «. 25 0 6 | Members re 1010 0 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ... .. 5 0 0] Associates, with Literature 
embers ... ... se oe oe 1 1 Of} and Journal... MECRAEN, SE, 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 


rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 

Subscriptions only received by Gorpon anp Gorcr, Melbourne, 
Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia; PricToR AND Company, 
Dunedin; Simpson anp Wi.uiams, Christchurch; H. Baruuis 
anv Company, Wellington, N.Z.; R. Spreck Ley, Auckland; and 
C. W. Riasy, Adelaide, 
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This tyre has just been removed 
from a 40-50 h.p. Rolls-Royce 
Landaulette weighing 2 tons 5 cwt. 
(unladen), after 
running 10,000 
MILES—a further 
tribute to the 
extraordinary 
durability of 


aren 


D6 ah 


Spencer- 
Moultons 





Qik 


Saas 


The casing has not burst 
and is in perfectly sound 
condition, and capable 
of being retreaded. 


ve 


Write for full particu- 
lars and prices to:— 


GEORGE SPENCER, MOULTON & CO.,LTD. | 


Works: Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts. | 
London: 77-79 Cannon Street, E.C. Glasgow: 65-67 Bothwell 
Strect. Leeds: 68 Albion Street. Manchester : Leo Swain & Co., 
Managing Agents, 237-239 Deansgate. Dublin: C. E. Jacob, 
184 Great Brunswick St. Belfast: 38a Queen St. Cork: King St. 
P.C.B. 29. 























Delicious, Wholesome & Refreshing. 
AVOID SUSSTITUTES. 





H A 7 C H A R D Ss, ‘Seabee. 


A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, Ome es, Ww. 


0okKS 

| COKS WANTED.— —Vanity Fair; Handley Cross; 
tine Sponge’s Sporting Tour; Romford’s Houn Is; Ask Mamma; Plain or 
pe intel Pickwick Py: apers; Tower of Lond 2; Windsor Castle; Nicholas 

N ng gy rr wc rks in monthly numbers by Dickens, ‘Thackeray, 


; crillustrated by Cruikshank Leech, Phiz, Alken, & 
~—HECI POR’S Great Booksh« P Birmingham, , - . ¥ 





(‘THE IDEAL 
HOT WEATHER DRINK 


When the sun is strong and the thermometer hich, 
and that fecling of lassitude ia so much in evi- 
ad during the hot weather, you long for a 
“light” drink which, whilst possessing none of the 
disadvantages associated with wines and beers, 


COOLING AND REFRESHING, 


and at the same time shall really quench your 
thirst and invigurate your jaded condition. 


WHITEWAY’S 
mists CYDERS 


DEVON 
Guaranteed made 


fulfil all these exacting requirements. 

from pure apple juice and from British applies only, with- 
out the addition of chemicals or deleterious substances 
whatever, it forms the IDEAL SUMMER BEVEKAG 
Of special value to all those suffering from Gout, Kheumatism, 
and kindred ailments is 


WHITEWAY’S “‘WOODBINE BLEND” CYDER 
which is highly recommended by the Medical Profession as 
&@ preventative and a cure. The Lancet says The Cyders 
which are of distinct merit, and which may be trusted for 
their soundness of condition, are those produced in the 
Orchards at one in Devon (Whiteway’s) 

SAMPLE CASES.—For the conve enic “nee of those who have 
not yet tried our Cyders, and are undecided as to which 
brands would suit them best, «1 up the following sample 
case, containing 2 dozen pints, asso ted 
(case and botties included). ' Car riage 











































Write for free copy of o pf beautifully 
goloured bookict, 23 pages 

“Pure Cyder in Hesith “oat Sickness,” 
which demonstrat os the advantages to 
health gainc nd by drinking pure cyder, — 
shows conc! 'y the reason for t! 
enormous — ase in the consumpti “ 
of the Whiteway brands. — Messrs. H 
WHITEWAY & Co., itd., Pomona House, 
Albert Embankment, 8.W.,or The Orchards, 
Whimpie, Devon, 


To avoid the concoctions 
which the law per its to 
be soll as cyder, 


INGIST ON 
WHITEWAY'S. 


aust 
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Just Published. 


Dictators of Mexico 
By JCHN DE KAY 


The present situation of Mexico discussed and tho effect of 
Supremacy of the United States, which would be detrimental to 
both the European investor and merchant, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s, net; paper, 2s. Gd. net. 


© at the back of it.’ 


—Daily 7 


“ A suggestive book this, with a vigorous purpos 


legra; he 

“Ts a work of value to everyone having Mexican interests,”"—Giot 

“Of undoubted interest to the business man who wishes to form a sound 

opinion on the subject or is in any wey concerned in the future of Mexico.” 
—Financial Times, 

* A new light on events hiti. kseller. 


-rto only imperfectly understood,"’— Bo 





London: EFFINGHAM WILSON, 54 Threadneedle Stroet, E.C.; 
and all Books se} llera. 





Jast Published. 


Imperial 8vo, 867 pp., 


Memeoriais 


Price 42s. net. 
with 26 Portraits, 


of 
St. Margarcit’s, Westminster, 
comprising 


The Parish Registers, 
1539-1660. 


With con 
upwards of 2 


Edited by A. M. BURKE, F.S.A,, 
Author of 


iplete Index containing 


0,000 references. 


“Indexes to the Ancient Testamentary Records 
£ 


of Westminster,” &c. 
Londen: EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, Ltd. ; and from all Booksellers. 


alions 
upon matters of el to the Eprror, but 


r Copies of the SPECTATOR and Communi 
ould wot be addres 


Applications fo 
I 
bus tness sh 








to the Pusuisner, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C, 
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CONSTABLE’S NEW BOOKS 


THE WORKS OF 


STANLEY HOUGHTON 


Edited with an Introduction by 
HAROLD BRIGHOUSE 


In Three Volumes. Limited edition of 1,000 copies. With a 
Frontispiece in each volume. Cloth, price 25s. net per set. 

** Houghton’s real achievement is that he has given to the English dramatic 
revival what Synge gave to the Irish movement. . . a fine tribute to his 
memory, and it would be difficult to obtain a better insight into his fine 
character, methods of work, and his genius than is to be found in the 
eloquent, yet judicious, biographical and critical introduction.” ; 

—The Manchester Courier, 


SIR THOMAS 


BARCLAY’S 


Thirty Years’ Anglo-French 
Reminiscences (1876 - 1906) 


With a Water-Colour Drawing of the Author by TOCHE, 1906. 
(12s. 64. net.) 

“No one is better qualified than Sir Thomas Barclay to write a history of 
Anglo-French relations in the last decade . . . a book that no serious student 
of European politics can afford to neglect, and it contains for the general 
reader much pleasant chat and anecdote about the men and women whom the 
author has met.”-—The Manchester Guardian, 


A NEW BOOK BY 


E. G A. HOLMES 
In Defence of What Might Be 


(4s. 6d. net.) 

“‘Mr. Edmond Holmes returns with fresh vigour to the central thesis of 

*What Is and What Might Be’*... the present very important volume, 

covering larger ground, more mature in thought, and more impressive because 

more restrained in manner, can hardly fail to confirm and emphasize the effect 
of its predecessor,’’—The Times, 

*Now in its Seventh Edition, 














THE ARCHITECTURE OF 
HUMANISM 
A Study in the History of Taste 
(6s. net.) By GEOFFREY SCOTT 


“Mr. Scott’s profound and brilliant book ... this important and stimu- 
lating book. . . . Mr. Scott is an authentic Humanist philosopher. As a 
»hilosopher I can give him no higher praise. And, now I come to think of it, 

seem on re-reading this article to have given him a good deal, ButI do not 
retract a word of it.”,.—A.tGarn THOROLD in the Morning Post, 


A DRAMA OF REINCARNATION. 
THE LOOMS OF THE GODS 
(3s. Gd. net.) By JOHN S. CARROLL, MD. 


“ Relating, in effective blank verse, scenes of the Platonic Myth of Er, and 
his return to earth after a sojourn in the world of the dead.’’—The Times. 




















By the Author of “THE SOUL OF A PEOPLE.” 


FIELDING HALL’S 
LOVE’S LEGEND (ic:.20t) 


“We are captured by the beauty of the language,”"-—The Morning Post. 
World 





** A book to read again and again.”’-—The World. 
“A charming book, admirably written.’’—The Daily Telegraph, 
“Colour really lives in his pages.’’—The Saturday Review. 








Puncu says: “A woman is the creator, and one, moreover, 
with the well-known reputation of 


MISS STELLA CALLAGHAN, 
JACYNTH 


is the most mercilessly realistic thing that I have met for so 
time. A high tribute to Miss Callaghan’s skill.” (Gs) 


MISALLIANCE, THE DARK LADY OF THE SONNETS, 
FANNY’S FIRST PLAY, and a Preface on PARENTS 
AND CHILDREN. In one vol. 6s. 


BERNARD SHAW 


THE AMAZON: From its Sources to the Sea 
(lllus., 10s, 6d. net) Paul Fountain 


THE ORIENT EXPRESS (7s. 61. net) Arthur Moore 
ROBERT BOYLE (A Biography) (7s. 6d. net) Flora Masson 
THE STORY OF FIFINE (4.) Bernard Capes 
BARBARA & COMPANY (6s.) W. E. Norris 


VACABONDS IN PERICORD (4s. 6d. net) By the Author of 
“The Corner of Harley Street.” 


LONDON 


























Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List 


The Passing of the Great Reform Bill. 
By J. R. M. BUTLER, Fellow of Trinity Coliege, Cambridge, 
With Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. . 

“Mr. Butler has written a very able and stimulating book. . , 

His book presents a vivid picture of the Reform Era, and also 

throws new light, from family papers and other sources, on the 

inner history of the Bill.” The Athenzum, 











The Making of the Roman People, By 
THOMAS LLOYD, Senior Editor of The Statist. 8yo 

43. 6d. net. F 
“Mr. Lloyd develops a novel and highly ingenious theory. The 
race, the author holds, which has made real progress is not the 
Aryan race, which did not possess high qualities, but the Brown, 
long-headed race which inhabited the Mediterranean countries, 
This Brown race formed the substratum and the backbone of 
Rome.” Dorning Post, 








Master Clues in Worid History. 
COWAN. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

“ An able essay on the conflict between the nomadic pastoralist 
and the settled agriculturist throughout the ages, and the effect 
which the destructiveness of the former has had on history, until 
the latter perfected firearms for his own defence and that of 
civilization.” The Times, 

NEW VOLUME NOW READY. Price 18s, 7 
The Annual Register. A Review of Public 


sa at Home and Abroad for the Year 


Volumes of the “ Annual Register” for the years 1863-1912 can 
still be had, price 18s. each. 

“It is unquestionably the fullest, the most general, and the 
handiest book of reference of the kind.” Glasgow Herald, 


b AR 











NEW VOLUME NOW READY. 
The Annual Chapities Register and 


Digest: being a Classified Register of Charities in or 
available for the Metropolis, together with a Digest of 
Information respecting Legal and Voluntary Means for the 
Prevention and Relief of Distress and the Improvement of 
the Condition of the Poor. 


With an elaborate Index, and an Introduction, “ How to Help 
Cases of Distress,” by C. 5. LOCH, Secretary to the Council of 
the Charity Organisation Society, London. 


Price 5s. net. 





Through an Anglican Sisterhood to 
Rome, By A.H. BENNETT. With a Preface by DAME 
SCHOLASTICA M. EWART, 0O.S.B., Lady Abbess of St. 





Bride’s Abbey, Milford Haven. With 8 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
Charles Dickens in Chancery: being an 


Account of his Proceedings in respect of the “Christmas 
Carol,” with some gossip in relation to the old Law Courts at 
Westminster. By E. T. JAQUES, a Solicitor of the Supreme 
Court. Paper covers. 8vo. 1s. net. 








The Social Disease and How to Fight it. 
By Mrs. MANDELL CREIGHTON. Crown 8vo, 1s, net. 


“Every mother of a family should read this book, where she 
will find the knowledge which she should have, and which she 
should pass on to her sons, aye, and to her daughters.” 

Church Family Newspaper. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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“BOOKS of 
the MOMENT” 


The JULY LIST of all the books 
of importance published during 
the last few weeks, with descrip- 
tive notes, is now ready, and will 
be forwarded post free on request. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUES 


of New and S d 


The Times Book Club 
(The Largest Bookshop in the World) 
376 to 384 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
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THE HOUSE OF CASSELL 


beg to thank the Pablic and the Trade for the 
splendid support accorded to them during the season. 


Katharine O’Shea 


PARNELL: HIS 
LOVE STORY & 
POLITICAL LIFE 


“Tha sensation of the last half-century.”—Daily 
Sketch. ‘Two Rembrandt Photos and 16 Plates. Two 
Vols. 21s. net the set. Third Impression Now Ready, 


Sir Frederick Treves 


THE COUNTRY 
OF THE RING & 
THE BOOK 2:6 one 


of this book is like a Royal invitation—it is 
a command to bo accepted and obeyed by 
every loyal lover of Browning’s great poem... . 
Thus to travel will bo to many an irresistible 
suggestion.”—The Times. With 80 pages of Iilus- 
trations from Photographs. Medium Svo, 15s. net. 


John Foster Fraser 


THE AMAZING 
ARGENTINE 


Land of Enterprise. “ We can recommend the book 
with confide ice to the general reader as much as to 
the specialist in South American affairs. Argentina 
is indeed an amazin g country.”—The Standard. With 
40 Full-page Ulustrations, Large crown 8ve, cloth, 6s. 


Dr. C. W. Saleeby 


THE PROGRESS 
OF EUGENICS 


“It should be read and carefully studied by 
every thinking man and woman.”—Truth. With 
Frontispiece in Colour, Large crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


H, H. Thomas 
ROCK GARDENING 


FOR AMATEURS 


With 12 Colour Photographs, 64 Half-tone Plates, 
and numerous Sketches, Large crown 8vo, 283 
pages, 63s, net. 


Count Paul Vassili 


FRANCE FROM 
BEHIND THE 
VEIL Fifty Years of Social and 


Political Life. “Reminiscences of deep and varied 
interest. . . . a fascinating book.”—Truth. With 
23 Half-tone Illustrations, Medium 8vo, 16s. net. 


H. G. Wells 


AN ENGLISH- 
MAN LOOKS AT 
THE WORLD ... 


trumpet summons to convention it has truly 
remarkable possibilities.””— Pall Mall Gazette, 
Large crown 8vo, 6s. net, 


Frank Danby 


FULL SWING 6s. 


“The best novel she has written.”—Saturday Review, 
H. Rider Haggard 


THE WANDERER'S 
NECKLACE 6s. 


“A full-blooded story told with zezt and power.” 
—The Observer, 
James Oliver Curwood 


KAZAN: The Wolf Dog 6s. 


“The book is one that will be read when all the 
other season’s novels have long been forgotten.” 
—Birmingham Post, 


Warwick Deeping 


THE KING BEHIND 
THE KING 6s. 


“A romance that boys and men alike will take 
delight in.”"—Pall Mall Gazette, 


Talbot Mundy 


RUNG HO! “Goin and Win” Gs, 


le of the Indi an Mutiny, aud one of the best we 
a uve ever read.”—The Star. 


Olive Wadsley 
REALITY Successor to “‘The Flame” 6s. 


“A fascinating story, boldly imagined and executed, 
and the characters are vivid! y realized.” 
_- ‘p ae munis” in the Pall Mall Gazetie, 


IMPORTANT 


Among the Notable Volumes which Messrs, Cassel? will publish during the forthcom 


Autumn may be mentioned the following: 


THROUGH CENTRAL AFRICA FROM EAST TO WEST. By Cherry Kearton and James 


rnes. (A record by camera and pen of the journey across the Dark Continent from which the Authors have just 


returned) 


£1 is. net, 


THE LIFE OF EARL ROBERTS, V.C., P.C.. G.C.B 5. By Sir George Forrest. aes will be tho 


only authorized Life, and will include » any important docume ents now fi 


THE SECRET OF AN EMPRESS. By Countess Landi. The Countess is a daughter of the! 


t published) ip nhanenupens aitblidbeeeendiniies 163. ne 


lat 


ite Empress 


of Austria, and this volume sheds a new light on the Hapsburg tragedics............cccscecsssecesseseerereecseeceees 16s. net 
NELSON'S LEGACY; LADY HAMILTON. Her Story and Tragedy. Dy the well-known novelist, 
ran MP eccaccassveseccccsrececcocccscoscocesassscnsesececeneatesceesensensenesacnccceesesnecceraseccesencouesecoeceonsesnceseqenecseseessensee 16s. net 
MEMORIES OF FORTY YEARS. By Princess Catherine Radziwill...........ccccccecsesesceceerenerseeees lds, net, 
A NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS. By Father Eernard Vaughan, REESE ae eee eee 7s. Gd. net. 


THE 
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ALES BY AUCTION. 


8 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, 


and HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 


Strand, W.C., at a o'clock 


MODERN ETCHINGS, DRA 


each day, 


Fy, recisely 
MONDA on taeh, and following day, 


nd LITHOGRAPHS, the Property 


of T. Way, Esq., the Property x the late’ F, Hocklifie, Esq., the Property of 


Mrs. Way, and other properties. 


May be viewed. > ne may be had, 


13th, and following day, 

and ANTIQUITIES. 
Catalogues may be had. 

EDNESDAY, July _ “and two following days, 


2 Plates, price 1s, each 
On MONDAY, Jul 


WORKS OF AR 
May be woret 
The VALUABLE LIBRARY of T. 


Illustrated copies, containing 


Arthur, Esq. (deceased), of Carrick 


House, Ayr, N.B. (sold by order of he: Executors). 


May be viewed two days prior. 
On F 


Catalogues may be had. 
RIDAY, July 17th, 


‘~or- and CHINESE WORKS OF ART, the Property of the late 
W. O. Danckwerts, Esq., K.C., of 2 Brechin Place, 3. W. (sold by order of the 


Executrix). 


_ May be | viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 











B y y direction aot ee ‘Trustees of the late Miss ISA BEL E. SMEE. 


AT A LOW RE 
E I a ATE 


HILL, 
In the best Residential district. 


WITH ‘Seber 
SURREY. 


Midst Surrey’s famous Scenery. 





“OAKFIELD HOUSE.” 


A commodious 


FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


with 8 Beirooms, Path, Dressing, 4 Reception Rooms, Conservatory, Stablin: 


and CHARMING WELL-KEPT GROUNDS. 


Area about 1 ACRES. 


Five minutes Station. 


To be Sold by 


Auction b: 


y. 
MESSRS. PEAT AND HOLDSWORTH 


at the White Hart Hotel, Reigate, on TUESDAY, 


2ist July, 1914, at 7 


m. 
Particulars may be had of I. JOHN HART, Esqre., Solicitor, 33 ok Broad 
Street, E.C., and of Messrs, PEAT and HOLDSWORTH, Auctioneers, Reigate 


and ‘Redlull, aoc sl 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL 


JULY NUMBER READY NOW 


PRINCIPAL 


CREE” S, HERESY-HUNTING, AND SECES. 
$ ~— IN GERMAN PROTESTANTISM 


POST- as em 
. M, Taompsoy, M.A, 


a... chon ArcuipaLp WEIR 


” SACRAMENTS AND UNITY." 
Hon. and Rev, Canon ADDERLEY 


INSTITUTIONALISM AND MY es 
he Very Rev, W. Ri. Ines 


mrstiaes = LOG’G. 
Hon. Bertrand Russeru 


Price 2s. 6d. net; 
ON SALE AT ALL BUOKSHOPS 


CONTENTS. 


THE PRESENCE OF SAVAGE ELEMENTS 
IN THE RELIGION oF og ae J RACES. 
r. L. T. FarNeLu 


THE HIGHER saammanenact. 
Francis Howe Jounson 
THE HEREAFTER IN THE BI3LE AND IN 

MODERN Pe HOUGHT. 

av. J. AGAR Beer, D.D. 
ON WHAT seacoast ARE WE TAXED? 
AMES CUNNISON, 

SCHWEITZER AS MISSIONARY. 
Rev. W. Monteomery, M.A., B.D, 





THE SUGHIFICANCE OF DEATH. 
assius J, Keyser, 


2s. 9d. post free. 
AND BOOKSTALLS. 





CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA: A Study 


in Christian Liberalism. 


TOLLINGTON, M.A., B.D. 
21s. net. 


By the Rev. R. B. 
In two vols., medium 8vo, cloth, 
[Now Ready. 


This work attempts to enable the modern reader to understand what manner 
of man Clement was, what were the characteristic features of his surroundings, 4 
and, more especially, what is the value of his interpretation of Christianity for 


the conditions of the present age. 





WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


14 Henrietta Street, 


Covent Garden, W.C. 





Just Published. 1s. net. Inland Postage, 14, 





THE CAUSES AND CURE 


OF 


ARMAMENTS AND WAR. 


BY 
ALBERT W. ALDERSON. 


Includes also :— 


A Refutation of Mr. Norman Angell’s 
Thesis as set forth in “The Great 
Illusion,” 


Wars that Pay and Wars that Do Not. 


The True Colonising Principle. 








Racialism. &e., &c. 
London: 
P. S. KING & SON, ORCHARD HOUSE, WESTMINSTER. 
1914. 
Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


18 NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 


BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash, 


Telephone: Mayfair 3691. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Londen. 





OOKS.—Walpole’s Letters, large paper copy on hand- 
made paper, 16 vols., £7 10s.; ee Collected Works, 8 vols., £3 Ss.; 
Rackham’s Book of Porcelain, 6s. 64, ; Birds of Yorkshire, 2 vols, 25s; 
Joly’s Legend in Jap: panese Art, £2 2s.; Morrison, Painters of Japan, 3 vols, 
£5 58.for £2 10s.; Lear's Letters and. Later Letters, 2 vols., 6s. 6d. each; 
Lear’s Nonsense and More Nonsense, 5s. 6d.; Mortimer's 40 Years’ Researches 
in British and Saxon Burial Mounds, East Yorkshire, 1905, 25s.; Culpeper's 
Complete Herbal, coloured p'’ates, 3s.; Broadley, Napoleon in Caricature, 
2 vols., 17s. 64.; Bell, The Saints in Christian Art., 3 vols., 25s. Send also for 
Catalogue. Ihave always 100,000 Bargains on hand, If you want a book and 
have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. Iamalso the largest Buyer in the 
| Provinces.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright St., Birmingham, 








MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDBAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. ‘Lhe quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
Trices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it ‘will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


8 Doren Fettles or 6 Doren Pints Delivered Carriage 
) Cases and Bots, 
Trial Urders of 1 Loren Bots. Delivered Carriage Paid, 


All who know these wines tell us there is no 


Paidto any Kailwey Station, including 


Bots, 4-Bots 


17/6 99 


Per Doren, 


14/6 &/3 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout ard Indigestion, 


Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use 





The 
Terms of S 


Including postage to any 
partof the United King- 
dom 

Including postage ‘to any 
of the British Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 
daupan,&ec. oss 


“SPECTATOR.” 


ParaeLe in ADVANCE, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





READING-CASES FOR THE 


ubscription, “SPECTATOR.” 


eens —- ot. To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
» &l 86.0143... 072 By post, 28. 3d. 
#21126...0163...082 CASES FOR BINDING. 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 





Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 





JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: <6 Market Street. 





Subscriptions only received by Gorpon 
anp GorcH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia; Pricror anp Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; Simpson anp WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch; H. BAILLig AND Company, 
Wellingfon, N.Z.; R. Sprecxisy, Auckland; 
and C. W. RiaBy, Adelaide, 





May te had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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BROADWAY HOUSE LIST 


OF LIVING WRITERS.” 
With Photogravure Frontispiece. 


THE 





“STUDIES 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net each. 


BERNARD SHAW. by soserH McCABE. 
JOSEPH CONRAD. by ricuarp cure. 


Other Volumes to follow. 


Cr. 8vo. 624pp. 6s. net. 
THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF 
MODERN ENGLAND. By GEORGE HERBERT 
PERRIS. 





Cr. 8vo. 676 pp. 6s. net. 

BRITISH SHIPPING. Its History, Organization, and 
Importance. By ADAM W. KIRKALDY, Professor of 
Finance in the University of Birmingham. 











1,048 pages. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


ROUTLEDGE’S NEW ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. An entirely new work by CECIL 
WEATHERLY, B.A. With copious appendices. 

“So far as we have tested it, this seems to be one of the best concise 


@ictionaries in existence.”"—The Spectator, 





Demy 8vo. 336 pp. 6s. net. 

WOMEN WORKERS IN SEVEN PRO- 
FESSIONS. By Expert Writers. Edited by EDITH 
J. MORLEY, University College, Reading. 





Royal 4to. 2 vols. 60s. net. 
A PILGRIMAGE IN SURREY. 
Iilustrated by J. S. OGILVY. 


Ninety-four Colour-Plates of Surrey Scenes and Homes, with Historical 
Letterpress by this well-known Painter-Antiquary, 


Written and 





Cr. 8vo. 


SONGS OF A JEW. 
by I. ZANGWILL. 


2s. 6d, net. 


By P. M. RASKIN. Foreword 





Cr. 8vo. 8 Plates. 6s. net. 


A WALK IN OTHER WORLDS WITH 
DANTE. By MARION S. BAINBRIGGE. 





Cr. 8vo. 5s. net, 


GENERAL NURSING. by EVA C. E. LUCKES, 
Matron of the London Hospital. 9th Edition. Revised. 





Cr, 4to. 25s. net. 


A TENNYSON CONCORDANCE. By 
ARTHUR E. BAKER. 


Write for List of New and Forthcoming Publications. 
Messrs. ROUTLEDGE and KEGAN PAUL, 
Broadway House, 68-74 Carter Lane, London, E.C. 





BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


MEDIZEVAL WALL PAINTINGS 
By J. CHARLES WALL. 2s. 6d. net. 
Describes the methods of painting and the dates of subjects 
found in English Manor Houses and Churches. 


ANCIENT EARTHWORKS. 
By J. CHARLES WALL. 2s. 6d. net. 
Shows how great an amount of interest may be found in these 
neglected monuments which abound all over the British Isles, 


ENGLISH MEDIZAVAL ARCHITECTURE. 


By CYRIL E. POWER, A.R.I.B.A. 


The only cheap reliable work on English Church Arehitecture. 





ds. net. 


2 vols, 


Cheaper and more authoritative volumes than anything yet 
issued. The great number of ILLUSTRATIONS alone are an 
education, 





TALBOT & CO., 13 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


SPORT. 


The Happy Golfer. Being some Experiences, 
Reflections, and a few Deductions of a Wandering Player. By 
HENRY LEACH, Author of “The Spirit of the Links,” &c. 
Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

Tre Morsinc Post,—“A spirited book which does full justice to the 
ubiquity of golf.” 








FICTION. 
A Lad of Kent. psy werperr HARRISON. 
ILiustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Tse Satunpay Review.—‘‘Mr, Harrison has written a real story of 
adventure. ... It is in the form of autobiography, and written well, too— 
the action crisp, decided and vivid with the stirring spirit of youth aud high 
adventure,” 


4 “ANTHROPOLOGY. 
The Native Tribes of the Northern 


7 > 
Territory of Australia. sy saLpwin 
SPENCER, C.M.G., F.R.S., Professor of Biology, University 
of Melbourne. With 8 Coloured Plates and numerous Ilus- 
trations. 8vo. 21s. net. 

Tur Gione.—“ Mr. Spencer describes his investigations of the customs of 
the tribes which inhabit territories of Australia still almost entirely unknown 
to the white man, and it is perhaps needless to say that these, particularly ou 
Melville Island, were carried out at great personal risk to himself.” 


PHILOSOPHY. 





Greek Philosophy. Part I. Thales to Plato. 
By JOHN BURNET, LL.D., Edin. Professor of Greek, 
St. Andrews University. 8vo. 10s. net. 
[The Schools of I hile 30} hy. 
LITERATURE, 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


The King of the Dark Chamber. 
A Play. By RABINDRANATH TAGORE. Translated by 
Ksuitisn Cuanpra Sen. Crown 8yo. 4s. 6d. net. 


The Theory of Poetry in England: 
Its Development in Doctr'nes and Ideas from the Sixteenth 
Century to the Nineteenth Century By R. P. COWL, M.A, 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


SsocioLocy. 


The Great Society. 4 Psychological 
Analysis. By GRAHAM WALLAS, Author of “Human 
Nature in Politics,” &c. S8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Tar Times.—*‘‘ Mr. Wallas’s comments are excellent—to be commended to 
the study of every civil servant in high office, every Minister, and every 
county councillor, There are one or two shrewd sentences which it would be 
to the public advantage to put up in board-rooms and municipal comm 
The last three chapters, and especially the twelfth, are full of sound and 
opportune good seuse.” 


Work and Wealth: A Human Valuation. By 
J. A. HOBSON, M.A., Author of “The Industrial System.” 
8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

Tue Times.—‘ Immeasurably above the mass of books on sociolory, so ofte 
mere chatter about men and things. Mr. Hobson is an acute and origina 


ttees, 






56 me 


thinker upon econo! . In this latest work, marked by all his distinctiv 
qualities and merits 1 economist, he follows out and develops thous 
expresso! in ‘Th strial System,’ *The Evolution of Modern Capit 








aud probably even more clearly in hig vindication of Buskin as a social 
reformer and scientific thinker,” 


MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE, 


The Theory of Relativity. py t. 
SILBERSTEIN, Ph.D., Lecturer in ‘Natural Philosophy at 
the University of Rome. 6vo. 10s. net. 

FOURTH EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED. 

A Treatise on Differential 
Equations. psy A. R. FORSYTH, Se.D, LL.D, 
Math.D., F.R.S. Fourth Edition, Thoroughly Revised. S8vo. 
l4s, net. 

SECOND EDITION, COMPLETELY REVISED. 

Principles of Metallurgy. py arruvr 
H. HIORNS, late Head of Metallurgy Department, Birming- 
ham Municipal Technical School. Second Edition, completely 
Revised and Enlarged. Globe 8vo. 6s. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


THE HANDY GUIDE TO NORWAY 
By THOMAS B. WILLSON, M.A., D.Litt. 

With additions and corrections for 1914; with Maps and Appendices on 

History, Fishing, Photography, Glacier Climbing, and Cycling, aud full 

particulars as to Hotels, Routes, &e. 

augmented, with 9 maps and 12 illustrations, 


Sixth Edition. Thoroughly revised and 
306 pp., small post Svo, 3s, 6d, 


net. (post free, 3s. 9d.), 
Loudon: EDWARD STANFORD, Ltd., 12, 13, 14, Long Acre, W.C, 
Cartoyraphers to His Majesty i 


the King, 
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WHY PAY 


HEAVY PREMIUMS 


TO COVER 


COMMISSION 


You can get the B E S T Life Assurance at 
MUCH LOWER RATES. 


For example : with an estimated Annual Reversionary 
Bonus of 35s. °/o on Sums Assured and Existing Bonuses, 





30s. °/, being guaranteed each year to 1925. 





£1,000 at death. 


Age next Birthday. Annual Premium. 


25 - - £19 18 4 
35 - - 25 15 0 
45 - - 35 0 0 





Write for full particulars to the 


LONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION LIMITED, 


the Mutual Office, which pays no commission and_ holds 
the record for economy of management. 


H. M. TROUNCER, 


Actuary and Manager. 
81 King William Street, 


London, E.C. 


— 
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